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I HAVEN’T GOT A CHANCE 


nee ro re 8 


“The same fellows seem to win all the medals around this 
school,” a student remarked to us when the result of the recent 
oratorical contest was announced. ‘They seem to have a mon- 
opoly of debating and oratorical honors,” he said. Well—this 
is about what we told him. Maybe you would be interested in 
hearing it, too. 

It is true that a few men are outstanding in these particu- 
lar fields of activity at Creighton. Their ability is evidenced 
by their consistency in winning contests. The winner of this 
year’s oratorical contest also won the extemporaneous speech 
contest last year, and most of the contestants were prominent in 
similar contests last year. Why is this? They have ability it 
is true, but it is chiefly because they compete in these contests. 
They don’t sit back and say, “Oh, well, I haven’t got a chance, 
this fellow or that fellow will win.” 

There are always outstanding men in every activity. That 
is no reason, however, why they should, be conceded victory by 
the rest of the student body. Extra curricular activities are 
for everyone. Victories should never be conceded. Just be- 
cause one or two contestants have marked ability, is no reason 
why the fellow who would like to try for the prize should think 
he hasn’t got a chance. If a basketball team has an outstanding 
forward or a football team has an all-American halfback—is 
that any reason why those places should go without any other 
candidates ? 


The debate team or oratorical contests are not restricted 
to law students or pre-law students, journalistic activity is 
not confined to students of journalism, nor is dramatics for 
would-be actors alone. All these activities have room for any- 
one who has a desire to compete in them. A sense of the other 
fellow’s superior abilities should not hold anyone back. If you 
think you haven’t got a chance against those who have won 
their spurs in these various activities, ask one of them how he 
felt when he first started out. The only way a monopoly of 
honors may occur is through that old inferiority complex on 
the part of those who say, “I haven’t got a chance.”—From the 
Creightonian of Creighton University. 
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1931 PROVINCE CONVENTIONS 


SYLVESTER R. TOUSSAINT 
Third Vice President, Supervisor of Provinces. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE—I have tried to express elsewhere in this issue 
something of my appreciation for helps from many sources. I want 
especially to acknowledge the contribution of Prof. S. R. Toussaint 
of Monmouth College. The following summary by Mr. Toussaint rep- 
resents many hours of careful sifting, of “check and double check,” 
of compiling and evaluating. For example, the last paragraph of his 
interesting summary is less than 150 words in length, but before he 
could write it he had to get the facts. This is true, of course, of his 
entire report. We believe members of P. K. D. and particularly those 
who have attended a provincial or national tournament, will find this 
summary most interesting—even inspiring. 


Porooo ooo oro 


O evaluate the province conventions of this year is a diffi- 
cult matter but to say that it was the most successful of 
any series is but to state the obvious as the reports came 

in with their tale of strenuous competition, splendid achievement 
and inspiring fellowship. Pi Kappa Delta has advanced mater- 
ially as a result of the thirteen conventions held at approxi- 
mately the same season of the year. The big “family” is even 
more closely united than before because hundreds of students 
attended their first gathering of the clan and learned to know 
really what Pi Kappa Delta means. Think of it! Nine hundred 
twenty-three students and teachers interested in forensics rep- 
resenting 113 chapters of the organization at regional meetings 
held at Redlands, California; McMinnville, Oregon; Farmville, 
Virginia; Waco, Texas, and nine other places scattered in be- 
tween, north, south, and middle west. One thousand Pi Kappa 
Deltans sat down with fellow key wearers in brotherhood and 
friendship around the banquet table. It seems almost unbeliev- 
able but the statistics cannot be denied. Only seventeen chap- 
ters lost out on the inspiration and the training; some had legit- 
imate reasons but others seemingly were not interested. Theirs 
is the loss. 

Outstanding among comments on the various conventions 
was the repeated statement that the chief feature of the meet- 
ing was the splendid spirit of cooperation and good sportsman- 
ship exhibited by contestants and coaches. To my way of think- 
ing, that is justification for the work and expense of getting to- 
gether, for if members of Pi Kappa Delta cannot rise above the 
petty disputes that often mar our forensic relations, we had bet- 
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BAYLOR UNIVERSITY DEBATE TEAM AND COACH DR. L. W. COURTNEY 


Hubert Dunham, senior academic and law student, and Caso 
March, sophomore and pre-law, debating for Baylor University 
of Waco won first in the men’s tournament of the Province of 
the Lower Mississippi, thus repeating their provincial debate 
record of 1929. Dr. L. W. Courtney, governor of the province, 
is forensic director. 
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ter disband. And I am not so sure but that the evidence would 
show that what “crabbing” was done came more from the coach- 
es than from the students. 


Another gratifying report that was almost universal was 
the mark of high approval placed upon the speaking done in the 
various contests. Several governors stated “the best debating I 
have heard” or “‘the extempore contest was especially fine” or 
“the oratory was way above average.” What a splendid judg- 
ment! Our convention tournaments should bear fruitage in im- 
proved work; they seem to be doing that. The national and 
province meets are proving a stimulus to renewed effort and a 
reward for accomplishment. The general concensus was that 
the competition was getting stronger and better. So may it ever 
be. 


Our province meetings were not all work. The detailed re- 
ports on each, section follow but a few high spots may be men- 
tioned here. Out at Linfield in Oregon where hospitality seemed 
to be their first consideration, special concerts by the conserva- 
tory and an evening of plays by the national dramatic honorary, 
Alpha Psi Omega, featured the sessions. That is cooperation 
between departments and shows what can be done when groups 
unite to entertain. Two other provinces had programs of plays. 
Down in Oklahoma the Kiwanis Club of Alva gave a dinner for 
the coaches and special guests. At Fort Collins, the Platte con- 
vention made a morning picnic trip into the mountains with 
lunch there. They mixed receptions by Dr. and Mrs. Westfall 
with dances at fraternity houses. Governor Moore says “every- 
body had a good time.” If the supervisor may comment—“it 
was their own fault if they didn’t.” In Virginia, the Pi Kappas 
journeyed to the old home of Joseph E. Johnston, where they 
held their banquet before “the roaring wood fire while a thun- 
derstorm raged outside.” In Waco they apparently went swim- 
ming in Waco Lake. The Sioux province delegates attended the 
installation of the M. G. Clark chapter of the National Forensic 
League, high school society, at the East High School, Sioux City. 
Well, those are just a few of the high spots; read each report for 
others. I know one member of the national council who wishes 
he could have been at every province convention and after this 
issue of the Forensic comes out “‘ivery mither’s son av us” will 
wish the same thing. 


{t is quite impossible to present a grand sweepstakes prize 
for success in tournament events because of the different ways 
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in which the tournaments were carried on. Most of the conven- 
tions carried out a full program of debate, oratory, and extem- 
pore. Several Kansas colleges went to two conventions and won 
honors at both of them. In making comparisons and summariz- 
ing the results I have omitted the Kansas winners in the Okla- 
homa province and considered just their record in their home 
convention since obviously they had twice the opportunity open 
to the rest of the chapters in the country. 


Outstanding in a general way and worthy of honorable 
mention are Centre College with four firsts in the Kentucky 
meet; Colorado Teachers with three firsts in the Platte conven- 
tion; Baylor University with three firsts in the big Lower Mis- 
sissippi tournament with twelve chapters entered; Linfield Col- 
lege, host to the Northwest meeting, three firsts and a second; 
Southwestern of Winfield, Kansas, Wichita U, Puget Sound, 
Bowling Green, Maryville College, and Yankton, all with two 
firsts and two seconds out of twelve possible places; Redlands, 
which took two firsts and a second in a tournament with fewer 
contests scheduled; Baylor College with the same record, and 
Hastings, which did not quite get to the top but caused plenty 
of trouble as runner-up in four different events. We shall have 
to call these the members of the “roll of honor” for the 1931 
Province conventions. They all have records any college would 
be proud to own. 


HERE ARE THE CHAMPIONS! 


Men’s Debate 


Province First Second 

INI. . cccarassiitussciuntig inane Baker University University of Wichita 
Missouri William Jewell__..Central College (Missouri) 
The Platte Colorado AgSGIO6......6..ccs.s< Hastings College 
icin cintigrcidecnicemtctinn Wheaton College Eureka College 
Pacific Redlands Univ.__.U. of Calif. at Los Angeles 
The Sioux Madison Teachers 
Lower Mississippi Baylor University..N. Texas Teachers College 
Oklahoma University of Wichita University of Tulsa 
The Lakes Bowling Green State Col..Bowling Green State 
South Atlantic Farmville Teachers, Va Wofford 
I inka cin ais minntitnin College of Puget Sound College of Idaho 
Kentucky Maryville College 
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Women’s Debate 
Province First Second 
icin ccnwcniiantes Southwestern College__._University of Wichita 
PE ase itcackanci ot eases ne: CORIIE Ric occ ceuanncne Park College 
gp Se Nebraska Wesleyan-__-__----- Hastings College 
iain ode niecntincnichceies Monmouth College._._...North Central College 
Pi iit cacadeuiencecke College of the Pucifie.....<.«.i..... Redlands 
Fe De iciincnmannndiau Aberdeen Teachers__------- Dakota Wesleyan 
Lower Mississippi-_----- Baylor Col.____E. Texas Teachers (Commerce) 
ORIBDOMB inc cicnicncncens Oklahoma Baptist tied__._-_._._..__Ada Teachers 
TO. Beeiincatnnceadua DORR: GRO Reon ccccmcenntinomadweaxens Akron 
NOIR WORE. 6 ook ccceinnex Linfield College__...._._- ~~ College of Idaho 
TORINO RS ic dc cai wssncuns Maryville. Collegé.............<. Transylvania 
Men’s Oratory 

Province First Second 
EE ci cttincceawaads Southwestern College___.___--__-- Wichita U. 
DORI cictcecccacudens Wessel  JOWOtie cco ccccuens Parsons College 
Te Pa Qiensssswadcan Nebraska Wesleyan__-_--_---~- eee Hastings 
SR iiidcnconne deta Illinois Normal University___Shurtleff College 
Pacific (mixed) --------.- I sc anterior cain cst U. of California (L.A.) 
Tee PE ce cacusdscewss ERED a kisidi cccratmctimnoairmeaaaen Yankton 
Lower Mississippi-_----- North Texas Teachers_-_------ Texas Christian 
RU icriiicicisecthatencubae Vo eg | ees Oklahoma City U. 
TO: BONOR sc occcneccinmns Michigan Normal College___-__- Michigan State 
Upper Mississippi__-_-_--.- Gustavus Adolphus______-___-._____St. Thomas 
South Atlantic (mixed)-North Carolina State______--_-_------ Millsaps 
POOP WN siicicswcncue College of Puget Sound__---.- ~~~ _-- Linfield 
PORGUER sce cccecccecwn: Centre College____-- Te 


Women’s Oratory 


Province First Second 
PE iacaanninnmamnimace NOUN cis ci cna ae nena Southwestern College 
TD icc cuncaacucion Central (Missouri) --..------- Simpson College 
Wee PGedtemccwanawa Cometads. TONG sao nnccccncceesdcs Hastings 
Co ae Illinois Normal University__.------ Monmouth 
yo ae Yankton 
Lower Mississippi------ Baylor University.................. 3aylor College 
CRM inccccccncnnncd Southwestern (Kansas)_..-.Alva Teachers tied 
Wichita U. 
yo | ae Michigan Normal College___------- Heidelberg 
PROT a isiicmcmcnns Re EEnisitebntnaewas College of Puget Sound 


| Ee Transylvania 
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Simpson College, 
represented by Mary 
Williams and Geral- 
dine Roberts winning 
6 of the 7 contests en- 
tered, claimed first 
honors in the women’s: 
debate tournament of 
the Missouri Province. 


GERALDINE ROBERTS MARY WILLIAMS 
% 

EDNA IRWIN OF BAYLOR 

Edna Irwin of Baylor College 
has completed an enviable record 
in forensics, which places her 
among the best debaters of the 
Southwest. 

Miss Irwin made the college 
team as a freshman, and in her 
first year debated six times, win- 
ning four decisions. In her sec- 
ond year, she was one of the con- 
testants at the national conven- 
tion in Wichita. Her record last 
year was seven decisions out of 
eight. This year she has debated 
twelve times, winning nine and 
losing two contests. Paired with 
Ellen Easley, she won the girls’ 
debate cup at the provincial tour- 
nament in Waco, with five 
straight victories. 

Miss Irwin’s record for the three years is twenty wins out 
of twenty-five decision debates. She also won first place in the 
women’s extempore at Waco. To round out the year, she is to 
represent the college in oratory at the state meet in May. She 
will thus be the first ever to represent Baylor in all three fields 
of forensic endeavour in the same year. 

Miss Irwin is finishing her course in three years. She is 
president of the local chapter of Pi Kappa Delta, and one of the 
outstanding students. 
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Men’s Extempore 


Province First Second 

[0 lh ee Bethany College 
NE ceca ind aces Westminster College__.._.----_- Park College 
FO (Piece nn ncesuas Colorado Teachers-_---.------ Colorado Aggies 
Se 5 cocina andes CUPROT COO i sie inincinctecumane Ripon College 
Pacific (mixed) --------. California Tech_----- U. of California (L. A.) 
Pe ses a cities PRE ens ce discern South Dakota State 
Lower Mississippi-_----- Baylor University._....-.--- Ouachita College 
COMIN aa Sis aici cine Ada Teachers-_-_------- Southwestern (Kansas) 
FEO DMM osvewctwenss WIGRIORN: TRANG cccananaunancen Bowling Green 
Upper Mississippi-_-----. i. Gas cdiaciasrenianenanmesnnsedeaal Hamline 
South Atlantic (mixed).-Wake Forest-_-----.----------------Millsaps 
Northwest-_........--.-. Montana State..._---- College of Puget Sound 
TENORS on ctiticdicinnwan Centve College....................._ Mayville 


Women’s Extempore 


Province First Second 

ee ee WHMIS: - Usendnaccccscancusdeqns Southwestern 
MMO ae ccc inno Penn College__--_-- Central Missouri Teachers 
TO PIO eawccendnnee Colorado Teachers...Western Colo. Teachers 
Baha incite aia cin tag age CMNNOUN  “FORCNOUE i. sccncuscuccsscunse Ripon 
i 2 > ee SOMENG. <dtiansmanianwae ii is tah de Morningside 
Lower Mississippi-_-_---- GIO? = COMGRGsiewncccacwescuscenssmasanes 
CR carn nwunnwe Wetman CRMMBOR Ds cess dncccomneaneus Wichita 
"TRO DONGGe concn RE «6A cn ce ienecncananes Heidelberg 
Upper Mississippi-_-_----- RI, Sic cei cicccactiae enemas Macalester 
PROT WON xncnwaackcuws Bianca trdtaa ie nastenicaiae College of Idaho 
TOON 6 cicniecnawaaus COMING COGS. ocnccccccncumiane Transylvania 


RESULTS OF CONTEST ANNOUNCED IN JANUARY FORENSIC 


Which provinces will have 100% attendance of chapters at the conven- 
tion? 
Kansas—thirteen chapters 
Oklahoma—seven chapters 
Northwest—five chapters—but a long way to go for some of 
them. 
Pacific—four chapters 


Which province will have the largest gathering at its banquet? 

The Lakes—130 in attendance. Well, look at the attractions— 
who could resist the drawing power of three na- 
tional officers at the speakers’ table? 

Illinois and Kansas ran a close second with 115 healthy eaters 

each. Missouri right behind with 111. 
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convention? 


MILDRED CRAWFORD 
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3 Which province will have the most novel or interesting feature at its 


both men’s and 





Really, this part of the contest ought to be a non-decision affair 
but having announced it and having been subject to the mis- 
fortunes of a critic-judge before, here goes: 
The Sioux Province for its feature of the installation of the M. 
G. Clark chapter of the National Forensic League at the East 
High School of Sioux City because it was different from any- 
thing attempted by any other province and because it had sig- 
nificance—a fine gesture of friendship and support from the col- 
leges to their high school understudies in speech work. 
4. Which chapter had the greatest person-mileage at province conventions? 
Millsaps College—five delegates from Jackson, Mississippi to 
Farmville, Virginia. 
5. Which chapters will have the best records in tournament competition 
among the various provinces? 
See general writeup of conventions. Centre College appears to 
lead the field with victories in men’s debate, men’s oratory, and 
women’s extempore speaking. The Prayin’ 
Colonels were too much for their fellow Kentuckians. 
—_—_——_-% 


MILDRED CRAWFORD 
TENNESSEE ALPHA 

Mildred Crawford is president of 
Pi Kappa Delta at Maryville Col- 
lege. She holds the Degree of Spec- 
ial Distinction. She has been prom- 
inently connected with forensics at 
that institution for four years. As 
a senior, this year, she was a mem- 
ber of the undefeated girls’ team 
winning first place at the recent 
Province Convention held at Dan- 
ville, Kentucky, and in her own col- 
lege was winner of the T. T. Alex- 
ander Oratorical Prize of one hun- 
dred dollars in gold. 

In addition to her forensic activi- 
ties, Miss Crawford is well known 
on the Maryville campus for her 
work in expression and dramatics, 


this year, being a graduate in expression and a member of the 
College Players. Her list of activities further includes the edi- 
torship of the College Yearbook, and other prominent positions. 
The Tennessee Alpha chapter is proud of her. 


er  — 
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EXCERPTS FROM GUBERNATORIAL REPORTS 
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We will attempt here to avoid useless repetition. There is nec- 
essarily some overlapping with Mr. Toussaint’s report and with the 
reports of the various governors. Lack of space together with late 
arrival of some of the information makes necessary much elimina- 
tion and prevents our giving merited or perhaps, even proportionate 
share of Chapter and Province publicity.—The Editor. 


(ES 














PROVINCE 1—KANSAS 


GOVERNOR—PROF. A. E. LEACH, Baker University 


The national conclave in Wichita in 1930 must have had a 
real effect on the Kansas chapters because they hold the record 
for registration among all provinces—115 students and faculty 
members from thirteen chapters. Every chapter was represent- 
ed. It was the largest convention in the history of the province 
organization. McPherson and Friends University attended by 
invitation of the Pi Kappa Delta colleges. 

Twenty-two men’s debate teams, seventeen women’s teams, 
thirteen men orators, twelve women orators, twenty men extem- 
pore speakers, and sixteen women comprised the grand total of 
competition. When the three days had rolled by Baker Universi- 
ty was on top in men’s debate. Southwestern sent its national 
champions, Miss Burgess and Miss Moore, into the tournament 
and they emerged victors again. 

Loving cups were awarded for first place winners in debate 
. and oratory and gold keys to championship speakers in each 
event. 

All of the time was not spent in work, however. The Pitts- 
burg chapters proved excellent hosts under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Pelsma. The local dramatic group presented the play 
“Skidding” following a cafeteria banquet—without speeches. 
One hundred and fifteen attended the banquet and enjoyed them- 
selves as only PKDs can. 

New officers elected by the province are: Governor, J. R. 
Start, Hays Teachers College; lieut.-governor, J. H. Lawrence, 


EDITOR'S NOTE—Of course Miss Burgess and Miss Moore, winners of 
first in debate for Southwestern, deserve to be featured pictorially again. 
We are omitting their pictures because they were featured in the May 1930 
Forensic as first place winners in the National debate tournament, and be- 
ing juniors, may win in another national. If they do we promise double pub- 
licity next May. 
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College of Emporia; secretary-treasurer, R. H. Ritchie, Ottawa 
University. 


*e* *¢ & & 


PROVINCE 2—MISSOURI 


GOVERNOR—DR. F. L. McCLUER, Westminster College 


Missouri took high rank among 
the province conventions with a 
meeting having the largest chapter 
representation in the country— 
fourteen chapters responding to the 
call to gather at Fulton—and the 
second highest registration, 101. 
Carthage was the only college not 
represented at the convention. 

Apart from the excellent contests 
of the convention, entertainment 
was provided by the “Jabber- 
wocky,” local dramatic club of 
Westminster students, in the pre- 
sentation of “Ten Nights in a Bar 
Room,” and by the banquet pro- 
gram. Dr. J. B. Reeves of West- 

BARRY W. JONES minster presided as toastmaster at 

_ Westminster College the banquet. 

Winner Men's Extempore 

Three guest speakers addressed 
the banquet group. Dr. E. R. Cockrell, President of William 
Woods College, National Secretary G. W. Finley, and George 
McCarty, Editor of the Forensic. Mr. McCarty also spoke at the 
chapel exercises, which were attended by the convention dele- 
gates. His address was an unusually impressive and eloquent 
one. It was a pleasure and inspiration to all of us to have two 
of our national officers present. They did much to make our 
meeting a success. A splendid spirit of comradship prevailed 
throughout the convention. 


We believe we have had an excellent convention. The con- 
tests were of a high order throughout. The winners are listed 
elsewhere. I believe you will hear from them at Tulsa and that 
Missouri Province will maintain the high standards of Pi Kappa 
Delta at the National Convention. 





*s*e & * 
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PROVINCE 3—THE PLATTE 


GOVERNOR—PROF. WILBUR MOORE, Colorado Agricultural College 


Graced with the presence of a former National President, 
Dr. Alfred Westfall, and the present National Secretary-Treas- 
urer, G. W. Finley, the Platte convention was a lively combina- 
tion of work and fun. Fifty-one delegates from seven chapters 
met at Fort Collins for the two-and-one-half day session. 

The banquet program the opening evening was presided 
over by Dr. Westfall. Professor Moore gave the address of wel- 
come and was responded to by Professor Finley, National Sec- 
retary. The convention banquet address was delivered by Mr. 
Mortimer Stone, who used the subject, ‘““The Spoken Word.” 

Mr. Toussaint’s summary under “1931 Province Conven- 
tions,” page 1, enumerates other interesting features of the 
Platte Province. 


s* &¢ * 


PROVINCE 4—ILLINOIS-WISCONSIN 


GOVERNOR—PROF. S. R. TOUSSAINT, Monmouth College 


With ninety-four delegates registered from ten chapters, 
the second convention of the Illinois province was a success in 
every way. Only one chapter, the Illinois Alpha at Wesleyan, 
was not represented. The program was not too crowded to pre- 
vent fellowship and with some sixty or seventy of the delegates 
housed in the Hotel Raulf, everybody had a time akin to the na- 
tional at Wichita. 

Departing from the ordinary conduct of tournaments, col- 
leges entered two teams each—an affirmative and a negative. 
Final results were determined on the basis of squad strength, 
the decisions of both teams being added, and the colleges with the 
best records selected for semi-finals and finals. The men debat- 
ed unemployment insurance, the women discussing the establish- 
ment of state medicine, both Mid-West conference questions 
for the year. 

The convention spirit was excellent; students mingled to- 
gether and many friendships were formed to be renewed at Tul- 
sa in 1932. Every college entering the tournament under the 
rules won either a first or second trophy in some event. Placques 
were given for first in oratory and extempore and cups in de- 
bate. Small cups were given to second place winners. 

The first night of the convention guests were entertained 
at an informal dance in the Teachers College gymnasium. The 
second evening all delegates had dinner together at the college 
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WOMEN’S DEBATE TEAM—MONMOUTH COLLEGE 
Winners Women's Debate, Illinois Province 
Back row, left to right—Ruth Bohman, Prof. S. R. Toussaint. 
Front row—Mary Jane McCracken, Jane Gillham, Floy Fetherston. 


cafeteria while the third evening the convention banquet was 
held at the Hotel Raulf. Acting-president E. A. Clemens and 
Professor N. S. James welcomed the visitors and spoke briefly. 
The address was given by Prof. H. L. Ewbank of the department 
of speech, University of Wisconsin, speaking on the subject, 
“Debate as an Educational Technique.” In his entertaining way, 
Professor Ewbank kept the group interested and gave a splen- 
did message. 

The student members of the,Oshkosh chapter, handicapped 
by the absence of their coach, were ceaseless in their efforts to 
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keep the convention moving smoothly and deserve the greatest 
credit for the splendid manner in which they handled the ar- 
rangements. It was a tribute to the efficiency of PKD people. 


Miss Floy Fetherston, Monmouth College 

With the graduation in June of Miss Floy Fetherston, Mon- 
mouth College will lose the second of a family of girls who have 
written forensic history for the institution. Doris Fetherston, 
who graduated in 1928, was the captain of the Monmouth team 
which took the national title at Tiffin with an unspotted record 
of nine victories, the only championship winner to accomplish 
the feat thus far in national conventions. 

Floy has had a brilliant debate career. In four years of 
competition she has taken part in twenty-nine debates, one of 
which was a non-decision, five losses, and twenty-three victories. 
As a sophomore and as a senior she captained the teams which 
brought two province championships to Monmouth. This year 
she was one of the chief reasons why her college won the Illinois 
league title. She not only led the affirmative team but assisted 
with the coaching. Miss Fetherston has never lost a debate to 
an Illinois college in four years, and has never been defeated in 
a Wisconsin-Illinois province tournament, altho she has been in 
eleven such debates. 

An “A” student, possessing a splendid analytical mind, her 
chief asset is a winning personality which has won the love and 
respect of every opponent. No debater in Illinois is more highly 
thot of as an individual. She is president of her sorority, Pi 
Beta Phi, and of the college Y. W. C. A. Miss Fetherston plans 
to study at Northwestern University in preparation for work as 
a Girl Reserve secretary of the Y. W. C. A. 


se #8 


PROVINCE 5—PACIFIC 


GOVERNOR—PROF. DWAYNE ORTON, College of the Pacific 


The big moment in the tournament of the Pacific Province 
came when at the end of the third round of debates the judges’ 
decisions were opened and posted in the presence of the entire 
group. There were a few gasps here and there to break the ten- 
sion and the suppressed excitement. When the last decision was 
down the re-check disclosed the fact that the U. C. L. A. women 
debaters and the Redlands men debaters had emerged undefeat- 
ed. An exciting and hard fought contest followed and was 
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awarded three to nothing to the Redlands affirmative men, giv- 
ing them the sweepstakes prize. 

The Province brought in outside judges for the Redlands 
contests and used Redlands professors and town judges for the 
out-of-town teams. One judge to each debate was the rule in the 
first rounds, but the final debate had three judges. 

Among the women contestants Miss Ruth Leslie of U. C. L. 
A. made the best record, and doubtless will be heard from at the 
next National. 

The Province awarded cups to the winning institutions for 
each of the four events and Redlands received the sweepstakes 
award as highest point winner. 

The social features of the occasion were upheld by the reg- 
ular convention dinner and by the Saturday noon luncheon. At 
the business meeting it was determined that the province would 
sponsor an invitation tournament next year previous to the trip 
to the national convention. This event will probably be held in 
Los Angeles or Pasadena. 

A committee consisting of Professors Untereiner, Marsk 
and Nichols was appointed to investigate the feasibility of invit- 


ing the National Convention to California in 1934 or 1936. The 
committee was given power to act. Four places were suggested : 
University of Redlands, California Institute of Technology, Cat- 
alina Island, and a Los Angeles hotel. The committee will de- 
cide upon the one to be supported by the Province. 


The matter of re-aligning the Pacific Province to include 
Oregon and Washington was deferred to later action and until 
the possibilities could be more definitely ascertained. 

It was recommended to the National Council that a sweep- 
stakes trophy should be awarded at National Conventions to the 
chapter making the highest number of points in the national 
contests. 

It was also recommended that the constructive speeches 
in the national debate tournament at the convention be ex- 
tended to twelve minutes. 

The Province Governor, Prof. Dwayne Orton of College of 
The Pacific, was ill and unable to attend the convention. His 
place was taken by Professor E. R. Nichols of Redlands, who 
with Professor Joseph Baccus, also of Redlands, and Clarence 
Oswald, President of the Redlands chapter, formed the commit- 
tee on arrangements. 
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The 1931 convention was the best held yet, both for strong 
contests and for the generation of enthusiasm. Look out for us 
at Tulsa. 


see & 


PROVINCE 6—THE SIOUX 
GOVERNOR—PROF. P. J. HARKNESS, 
Northern Teachers College, Aberdeen, S. D 

The Sioux tournament officially opened with a short infor- 
mal talk by George (the Editor) on the occasion of the Morning- 
side student assembly. The delegates here caught the spirit of 
congeniality which carried throughout the convention. The third 
floor of Main Hall with its three large Society halls, Y. W. C. A. 
and dramatic room was given over to the convention. Never 
before, I daresay, have debate coaches and judges had the oppor- 
tunity to use easy chairs to such an advantage. 

The official register carried eighty-three names which was 
an increase over previous conventions, and representation in the 
various events was almost one hundred percent. According to 
the reports of judges and from unofficial sources, the contests 
were all first-class. Of especial interest, because of their good 
quality, were the men’s oratory and women’s extempore contests. 

The debates were judged individually and the extem and 
oratory collectively by Prof. Ray Ehrensberger of Doane, Prof. 
Leroy Laase of Hastings, and Prof. Abner Haugen of St. Olaf. 
Prof. C. C. Carrothers of Drake was imported for the final con- 
tests on the last day of the tournament. 

Our banquet program was slightly different. Instead of the 
ordinary program of speeches and toasts, we had the unusual 
opportunity and pleasure of witnessing the installation of the 
M. G. Clark Chapter of the National Forensic League (East 
High School, Sioux City.) Prof. Karl] Mundt of Eastern Nor- 
mal, Vice President of the National Forensic League, Vofficiated 


at the installation ceremony. 
* * & * 


PROVINCE 7—LOWER MISSISSIPPI 
GOVERNOR—PROF. L. W. COURTNEY, Baylor University, Waco, Texas 

Twelve chapters and three visiting colleges sent eighty-four 
delegates to Waco for the biennial convention of the Lower Mis- 
sissippi province. Spirited contests and good fellowship pre- 
vailed. 

Social events included a drive through the city parks of 
Waco, a trip to Waco Lake, and the convention dinner served by 
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the courtesy of Baylor University. There was no dinner program 
other than something to eat—four courses of something good. 
Baylor College for women was awarded the Governor’s Cup for 
general excellence. 

In my judgment the convention was a success in every way. 
There was a fine spirit of cooperation with the management, the 
students did excellent debating, took the subject seriously, made 
no complaints when the announcements were published, offered 
congratulations to the winners, and generally conducted them- 
selves in the highest manner. All expressed the opinion that 
the meeting was a worthy one. The attendance was about dou- 
ble the attendance two years ago. Several letters have come to 
me from the schools that visited here expressing appreciation of 
the courtesies shown and speaking hopefully of the future of Pi 
Kappa Delta. 


ses ee * 


PROVINCE 8—OKLAHOMA 


GOVERNOR—PROF. C. W. PATTON, Oklahoma Baptist College, Shawnee 


Spurred on by the knowledge that they were the host prov- 
ince to the national convention at Tulsa in 1932 and by the pres- 
ence of Vice President Hopkins of Heidelberg, chairman of the 
convention committee, Oklahoma chapters turned out 100 per- 
cent and had the help of three Kansas chapters to make their 
1931 gathering a banner one. 

Two special items of business were passed, both referring 
to the 1932 national meet. The Oklahoma province officially is- 
sues a cordial invitation to the rest of the country to be her 
guests in 1932 at Tulsa, and to that end, the group voted that 
each chapter in the province vote fifty dollars from its forensic 
budget to aid in the expense of holding the convention. 
(Supervisor’s Note—That is the proper spirit and the sort of 
thing that promises to make next year a marked one in Pi Kap- 
pa Delta annals.) 

A very high type of debating was done by both men and 
women. Oratory and extempore contests were held for men and 
women. I heard some of the best extempore work I have ever 
listened to. The convention planned to do more extempore work 
in the future, that is, have more dual contests during the season. 

The convention was one of the smoothest I have ever at- 
tended. There was perfect harmony among all parties. To 
Prof. Hardy and Prof. Rush the honors should be given. We 
were fortunate to have these men to put on the convention. If 
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any of the Provinces need help, just call on these two men and 
you can feel assured of a good program. 

The convention had one object in view—the National Con- 
vention. Our banquet and business meeting was devoted entire- 
ly to that end. We were fortunate to have Prof. H. D. Hopkins, 
second vice president of the National Council and Chairman of 
the National Convention, with us. Mr. Hopkins was the chief 
speaker at the banquet and outlined plans for the National Con- 
vention. The Province plans to put over the best National in 
P. K. D. history. The Tulsa chapter, under the leadership of 
Prof. England, will be host to the Nationa] Convention in 1932. 


ses @¢* & 
PROVINCE 9—THE LAKES 
GOVERNOR—PROF. KENNETH G. HANCE, Albion College 


The 1931 convention of the Province of the Lakes was the 

most successful in history, from the standpoint of number of 
chapters in attendance and also number of delegates present. 
Twelve of the sixteen chapters of the Province were at Bowling 
Green. These twelve chapters entered ninety-five delegates, not 
including thirty Bowling Green people who served as committee- 
men. 
A full set of contests was carried on at the convention. In 
the men’s debate tournament nineteen teams were entered, elev- 
en of the chapters participating. In the women’s debate tourna- 
ment eleven teams were entered, seven of the chapters partici- 
pating. The oratorical and extempore contests were likewise 
popular, and the type of work done in these activities was of a 
high order. 

The feature of the convention two years ago was the ban- 
quet, and it proved to be so again this time. Every chapter had 
a hundred per cent representation of its delegation at the ban- 
quet, and in addition a number of other people were present, 
swelling the total to one hundred thirty. In preparing the ban- 
quet program, we were mindful of the fact that three national 
officers were in the province this year; and we consequently urg- 
ed President Pflaum, First Vice-President Menchhofer, and Sec- 
ond Vice-President Hopkins to take part. These men, together 
with Dr. C. C. Kohl, of the faculty of Bowling Green State Col- 
lege, enabled us to present a program of varied interests and 
high standard. The assembly was especially indebted to Dr. 
Kohl for his stimulating address on “The Social Contributions of 
Public Speaking.” 
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In looking forward to another convention the province will 
seek to raise its standard in several ways: First, by working 
for a hundred percent representation of chapters; second, by 
urging participation by each chapter in each activity; third, by 
urging each delegation to provide one or two faculty members to 
serve as judges, thereby removing the serious problem of find- 
ing an adequate number of persons able to act in this capacity. 


** ¢e & 


PROVINCE 10—UPPER MISSISSIPPI 


GOVERNOR—PROF. ABNER HAUGEN, St. Olaf College 


The Upper Mississippi Province Convention of Pi Kappa 
Delta which was held at St. Olaf, April 10, was not a large con- 
vention as far as numbers go. Five of the eight schools which 
belong to this province sent delegates. Three of the schools 
were not represented. Thirty members came from the five chap- 
ters. 

The convention consisted of two events—men’s and wom- 
en’s extempore speaking contests. No debates were held as each 
school had previously met the other schools of the province two 
or three times during the debate season. But it was a good con- 
vention. The extempore speaking contests were excellent. The 
consensus of opinion among coaches and delegates seemed to fa- 
vor this kind of forensic contests in the future. Prof. Frank M. 
Rarig, head of the department of speech, University of Minne- 
sota, was the critic judge. 


* es ee € 


PROVINCE 11—SOUTH ATLANTIC 


GOVERNOR—PROF. JAMES E. WALMSLEY, Farmville Teachers College, Va. 


Six chapters and one visiting college, Asheville Normal of 
Asheville, N. C. sent forty delegates to Farmville for the bien- 
nial convention of the South Atlantic Province, perhaps the most 
scattered PKD area in the organization. Presbyterian College 
and Newberry College, both of South Carolina, were not present 
for the meeting. 

Two business sessions were held, the chief matters acted up- 
on being the election of officers and the unanimous endorsement 
of Asheville’s application for a charter of Pi Kappa Delta. Dr. 
James E. Walmsley was reelected governor of the province and 
Miss Maria Warren of Farmville, secretary. 

Two social occasions topped off the convention program. The 
first evening featured a reception and dance to which all mem- 
bers of the Farmville debate club were invited. All delegates 
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report an excellent time. New members of Virginia Alpha were 
initiated during the convention session. 

After the awarding of medals by the Governor, Dr. Walms- 
ley, to contestants in oratory, extempore and debate, the whole 
convention left in cars for “Longwood,” the old home of General 
Joseph E. Johnston, now the property of the Farmville State 
Teachers College. With a roaring wood fire in the old fashioned 
fire-place and a wild thunderstorm on the outside, the convention 
banquet was held. Red and white PKD carnations added to the 
beauty of the dining room and emphasized the spirit of comrade- 
ship and festivity. The Governor, acting as toastmaster, allow- 
ed only two formal speeches to interrupt the conversation, alma 
mater songs, and words of praise for the local president, Martha 
Faris, who as one delegate has since written, “always said the 
right thing at the right time in the right spirit.” And thus end- 
ed what many said was the most successful convention of Prov- 
ince No. 11. 


** *& *& * 


PROVINCE 12—THE NORTHWEST 


GOVERNOR—PROF. R. D. MAHAFFEY, Linfield College, McMinnville, Ore. 


The biggest little province convention in the country was 
held on the Linfield College campus, McMinnville, Ore., March 
27 and 28, with the Oregon Alpha chapter as host. All of the 
chapters in the Province were represented. As the guests arriv: 
ed on Thursday they were met by Pi Kappa Delta members and 
given badges and shown to their rooms. The first round of de- 
bate started on time and due to the posted time schedule and the 
fact that chairman and judges were always right on hand four 
rounds of debates were held the first day without any delay. All 
judges for the debates and speaking contests were outside men, 
connected in no way with the colleges judged. It was quite a 
task to secure outside judges, but I believe that the effort was 
worth-while,-as the coaches were able to spend their time with 
the participants and to listen to their debates and thus make 
suggestions. We found the men of the community and neigh- 
boring schools very willing to cooperate in this matter. 

A point system of marking was used and all schools repre- 
sented scored, with Linfield College getting 31 points, closely fol- 
lowed by the College of Puget Sound with 30 points. A silver 
loving cup was awarded the winning school. Gold and silver Pi 
Kappa Delta medals were awarded to first and second place win- 
ners. In addition to the regular contests in debate, oratory and 
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extempore speaking, there were mixed team debates which prov- 
ed interesting. 

We wish to call your attention to the fact that we had one 
hundred percent representation and in a province in which the 
shortest distance traveled by any visiting delegation was 202 
miles. The distance traveled averaged 533.4 miles for each vis- 
iting delegate. We were just getting in shape for Tulsa next 
year—WATCH OUT THEN! 

The convention as a whole favored the bringing of the na- 
tional convention of 1934 to the west coast. We have been run- 
ning back to the dried-out, sun-baked middle west far too long. 
We would like to have you come out and see the United States, 
incidentally getting some of that far-famed “western hospital- 
ity.” 


** &£© *& & 


PROVINCE 13—KENTUCKY 


GOVERNOR—VERTON M. QUEENER, Maryville College, Tenn. 


In almost every respect our convention was probably the 
most successful in the history of the province, which is to say 
that everything went smoothly as planned, with none of the 
troublesome matters such as securing judges that sometimes 
characterize provincial conventions. In no small degree this was 
due to the helpful hospitality of the Kentucky Beta chapter at 
Centre College, on whose campus the convention was held and 
whose members cooperated loyally in every way. 

The banquet was a most enjoyable affair for all and the 
main speaker was one that every delegate will long remember as 
an excellent cure for the blues. At this time also a report was 
heard from each member of each college delegation present and 
the banquet then broke up with everyone feeling rather closely 
drawn together as members of one great organization. 

On the last day of the convention all the delegates and the 
judges were the guests of Centre College at a luncheon, which 
was also a business meeting. At this time a number of resolu- 
tions were passed to be sent to national headquarters and reports 
were given by the Province Governor and the Secretary-Treasur- 
er. 

Five of Kentucky’s eight resolutions we believe will be of 
general interest: 

We recommend that Pi Kappa Delta select a national ques- 
tion only in the year of the National Convention, and that in 
provincial years, each province select its own question. 
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We recommend that the future expansion policy of Pi Kap- 
pa Delta be one of rounding out the weaker provinces rather 
than one of merely adding chapters. 

We recommend that an effort be made to shorten the time of 
National Conventions. It seems unnecessary that a week should 
be spent in convention in order that dinners and dances may be 
held and that poor debate teams may get in at least five debates. 

We recommend that the next National Convention, follow- 
ing the one at Tulsa, Oklahoma, be held at the national capital, 
Washington, D. C. 

We recommend that Pi Kappa Delta, through the national 
organization, and especially through the Forensic, condemn in- 
dividuals, schools and firms, proposing to get material or furnish 
speeches to college and high school debaters, at so much per 
speech. This deplorable practice has already gone too far. Pi 
Kappa Delta being the outstanding 
speech organization of the country, 
should take a stand against such a 
practice in no unqualified terms. 

% 


M. B. Amos, senior of North Car- 
olina State College won first in ora- 
tory in the Province of the South 
Atlantic held at Farmville Teachers 
College. His oration “October” will 
be entered representing Province 
No. 11 in the National Essay-Ora- 
torical contest, results of which will 
appear in the October Forensic. 

In addition to his excellence in 
oratory Mr. Amos has had a very 
prominent part in N. C. State’s long 
list of winning debates this season. 





MILBOURNE B. AMOS 


KANSAS CARRIES ON 


“The debates, particularly were outstanding at our province 
meeting, at least outside disinterested judges so affirmed .. . 

“All Pi Kappa Delta schools were present and took part. 
There was a fine spirit in it all. Dr. Baker of Southwestern Col- 
lege had charge of arrangements and handled everything in an 
excellent manner.” GEORGE LEACH. 
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OUT OF THE PROVINCE CONVENTIONS 


Per ne ee 


That a real interest in the future welfare of Pi Kappa Delta 
exists in our various provinces is evident from the resolutions, 
suggestions and comments which have come to our desk from 
the province governors and others in attendance. The action of 
these groups as set forth by the resolutions and so forth, below, 
coming as it does out of the immediate experience of these 
groups should be of real service to province governors and others 
who shall have charge of arrangements in later gatherings of Pi 
Kappa Delta. May we suggest that you file this valuable infor- 
mation for future reference? 


see 2 


THE PROVINCE OF THE LAKES 


A resolution adopted at the Bowling Green convention 
reads: 

That the National Council be urged to consider the adoption 
of a rule to the effect that at least one faculty member accom- 
pany each chapter delegation to the Province and National con- 
ventions and to remain throughout the entire convention. 

The few faculty members present at the convention, which 
made it necessary to secure judges outside the convention, and 
the fact that a number of those present left before the conven- 
tion was over, making the judge problem still more acute, gave 
rise to this resolution. Resolutions Committee: Prof. D. T. 
Burns, Baldwin-Wallace College, and Prof Donald Hayworth, 
University of Akron. 


see *& *& 


OKLAHOMA 0. K.’s TULSA FOR NATIONAL 


Among others the following motions and resolutions of gen- 
eral interest to all provinces were adopted: 

1. That Oklahoma Province cordially invites all chapters 
of Pi Kappa Delta to be her guests in 1932. 

2. That each chapter to the Oklahoma Province adopt as a 
portion of its budget for the coming year an item of $50.00 to 
aid in the expenses of the National Convention to be held in 
Tulsa in 1932. 
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3. That a vote of fullest cooperation in planning and con- 
ducting the 1932 Convention be extended the Tulsa chapter by 
the other chapters of the Oklahoma Province. 

4. That Governor Patton appoint a committee to prepare 
for the 1932 Convention a guide booklet similar to that of the 
Kansas Province for the 1930 convention. 

5. Professor H. Dana Hopkins of Heidleberg College, Tif- 
fin, Ohio, Chairman of the Convention Committee for 1932, out- 
lined plans for the National Convention. 


E. B. L. HARDY, Secretary. 


Homer Neikirk is a 
senior of Centre Col- 
lege, Danville, Ken- 
tucky. Mr. Neikirk 
has debated four 
years. 

Enos Swain is also 
a senior and four year 
debater. 

These men with 
William E. Clark, first 
place winner in ora- —pirgt place winners in debate. Province of 
tory, and Lucy Pur- Kentucky. 
year, winner in extempore were the main contributors to Centre’s 
total of 50 points which won for them highest honors in the 
Thirteenth Province. 





snsansaginigalapsiialltiacte ummm 
PRUITT AND SMITH OF BAKER UNIVERSITY 

Paul V. Smith and 
Robert B. Pruitt, rep- 
resenting Baker Uni- 
versity, won the 
men’s debate tourna- 
ment of the Kansas 
Province. Both are 
seniors and will be 
graduated in June. 
This is Smith’s fourth 
year of college debat- 

ROBERT B. PRUITT PAUL V. SMITH Ing and his seventh 

tournament; Pruitt’s 

third year in debate and his sixth tournament. 
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BOWLING GREEN WINS BOTH MEN’S AND WOMEN’S 


ALBERT B. JENKINS 


George debated at Wichita last 
year, going into the eighth round. 
He is a special distinction member 


of Ohio Eta chapter. 


HOWARD A. GEORGE 








DEBATE TOURNAMENTS 


The Bowling Green State College 
“A” and “B” men’s debate teams 
tied for first place. A team won all 
debates entered; B team lost one 
debate. 

The A team was composed of 
Robert Christy, junior in the art 
college, and Howard A. George, sen- 
ior in the college of education. Mr. 





re b MARGUERITE COVRETTE 


The B team was composed of Al- 
bert G. Jenkins, senior, who will be 
a special distinction member, and 
Leonard R. Linsenmayer, junior. 
Mr. Linsenmayer gave the oration 
at Wichita. He holds the degree of 
special distinction. He won second 
in this year’s province extempore. 

The women of Bowling Green 
State College also won in the finals. 
This team did not lose a single de- 
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bate in the tournament. Helen Clingaman, sophomore, and Mar- 
guerite Coverette, junior, made up the team. 

Bowling Green teams engaged in 70 intercollegiate debates 
with 47 different colleges and universities this year. Of these 
the men’s teams had 50 debates, winning 23, losing 8, and hold- 
ing 23 non-decision debates. The women’s teams engaged in 17 
debates, winning 9, losing 4, and holding 3 non-decision debates. 
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ACRES OF DIAMONDS ? 
THE SIOUX PROVINCE GOES ON RECORD 


) By Exec.-Secy. JOHN PARLETTE, Iowa Delta 


Wor 








A stockman decided to go into the Chicago market where 
he could get a select herd of cattle. When the live stock was de- 
livered a neighbor was surprised to see the cattle he had placed 
on the market the preceding week. Thus was the informal dis- 
cussion at the Sioux Province Convention progressing when 
Governor Harkness awoke to the situation and exclaimed in his 
deep calm voice: 

“Ah, my friends! That’s the trouble with the National Pi 
Kappa Delta conventions; too often do we go long distances for 
those things which should be ours at home.” 


For most schools the trip to the National Convention is a 
long one. For many schools the trip is possible only after care- 
ful manipulation of limited funds. Such schools are forced to 
build their debate programs about the home platform and the 
schools of their immediate locality. Hence, they have ample 
opportunity to meet the schools in their own province. It is 
true that teams develop new ideas and arguments as the season 
progresses, but the fundamental approach to the subject and 
debate technique tend to remain the same throughout the sea- 
son. Debaters will profit in meeting teams they have already 
met, but, other things being equal, they will profit far more in 
meeting different teams, different approaches and different 
techniques. On the other hand, any coach who has arranged a 
debate schedule must realize that students and some administra- 
tors look with favor upon the program which includes schools 
from distant points. 


——__—g 
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These and other reasons have prompted “Province of the 
Sioux” to go on record favoring “Inter” province rather “Intra” 
province debates at the National convention. It was revealed 
that it was neither impossible nor uncommon for schools to meet 
at the National that had met in dual men’s, dual women’s, or 
both, earlier in the season. We believe it would not be advisable 
to “stack up” the schools of one province against those of any 
other province, but that it should be against various provinces. 
No doubt this would create additional problems for those who 





GUINN BRONSON ARTHUR KINCAID 
Men’s Debate Team—William Jewell College 


Winners Missouri Province 


g- 


Joyce Gregory, a senior at East- 
ern State Teachers College, South 
Dakota, won first place in oratory 
at the Sioux Province meet, and 
will therefore be privileged to com- 
pete in the “National” essay-ora- 
torical contest of Pi Kappa Delta. 


In the finals of the women’s ora- 
tory at Wichita Miss Gregory won 
fifth honors. Besides her excellent 
work in oratory Miss Gregory has 
done outstanding work in debate. 
Her team lost in the semi-finals of 
the Sioux Province. She holds the 
degree of special distinction. 


arrange the “slate but 
not enough to _ out- 
weigh the benefits de- 
rived from added in- 
terest with the assur- 
ance that we were to 
debate schools repre- 
senting the various 
sections of the coun- 
try. 





JOYCE GREGORY 
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William Lang, senior at Yankton 
College, was the big  point-getter 
for the South Dakota Gamma chap- 
ter, winners of the Sioux Province. 
Not only was he a member of the 
undefeated men’s debate team, but 
winner also of second place in men’s 
oratory. Mr. Lang has had a broad 
experience in forensics, having par- 
ticipated in debating thruout his 
high school and college life. He has 
won first place in every local orato- 
ry and debate contest entered in the 
past two years. In the state con- 
test recently he won second place in 
oratory. 


Lang is president of the South 
Dakota Gamma Chapter of Pi Kap- 





WILLIAM LANG pa Delta, and president of Yank- 
ton College student body. 
sn [ncnsenncnn 





PROVINCE OF THE LAKES FLAUNTS CELEBRITIES 


We are not sure that “flaunts” is the correct word. In fact 
we think it is not, for we have no evidence of intentional “high- 
hatting.” The celebrities were there, and that is all there is to 
it. National Secretary Finley and the editor of The Forensic at- 
tended the Missouri Province. In spite of this the Missouri 
Province had a good convention and took a good picture. We 
promised to feature the “best” (?) group however, hence the 
Province of the Lakes group (see page 20). And here is 
their banquet program. Some of the provinces boasted of their 
“Little National’ conventions. This program looks quite like 
nothing less than. Please don’t question our English. Examine 
your program. 

BANQUET PROGRAM 
Toastmaster—Professor J. W. Carmichael, Bowling Green State College 
Toast by Representatives of Each Chapter 


poo RS | ere Professor Kenneth G. Hance 
Tee National President...........cn«s-ssn0 Professor George R. R. Pflaum 
The National First Vice President__..-.-.------ Professor J. D. Menchhofer 
The National Second Vice President__--._-------- Professor H. D. Hopkins 
RE iiicccntdscascucienake Dr. C. C. Kohl, Professor of Social Science 


Bowling Green State College 


o.— 


s 
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CLARENCE OSWALD JOHN L. KING MARVIN DEAN 


John L. King, Clarence Oswald 
and Marion Dean composed the 
team which won the decision in the 
men vs. women debate at the Pacif- 
ic Province convention. King also 
won first in oratory and men’s de- 
bate. 

a 

Carl A. Carlson, Jr. of the Colo- 
rado Teachers College was _ first 
place winner of the Men’s Extem- 
pore Speaking Contest in the Prov- 
ince of the Platte at the Fort Col- 
lins meeting. 

waa sericea natinit gine 

After defeating West Virginia 
Wesleyan for the right to enter the 
semi-finals, and after a decision 





CARL A. CARLSON 


over their opponents 
in the semi-finals, 
Maryville Teachers 
College represented 
by Margaret Hix and 
Carrie DeShazo won 
in the women’s debate 
tournament at the 
South Atlantic Prov- 
ince convention. CARRIE H. DeSHAZO 





MARGARET F. HIX 
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PROVINCE OF OKLAHOMA 


It was a case of church vs. state. After the final check at 
the Oklahoma convention, the records showed that the church 
schools had won five first places and the state institutions won 
eight. In the final round of debate two denominational schools 
met two state schools. The Oklahoma Baptist University wom- 
en met the East Central State Teachers College of Ada, Okla- 
homa, and tied for first place The men of Tulsa University, a 
Presbyterian school, were defeated by Wichita University, Wich- 
ita, Kansas, which is a municipal institution. 

The Kansas province was the guest of the Oklahoma organ- 
ization at the tournament held March 13-14, at Alva, Oklahoma 
with the Northwestern State Teachers College. Oklahoma and 
Kansas tied for high honors at the meet, each winning ffree first 
places. The Kansas schools won first in men’s debate, women’s 
oratory and women’s extempore. 

The question often arises after meets of this nature as to 
the balance of the question. Is it one sided or fairly equal? At 
the Oklahoma convention “this utopian idea which our friends 
of the affirmative are presenting” was the better of the two ar- 
guments, for there were twenty-two affirmative decisions award- 
ed to ten negative. 

The ten schools which attended the Alva meet entered sixty- 
six contestants. The men’s extempore had twelve participants; 
the women’s extempore, eleven; the men’s oratory, six; the wom- 
en’s oratory, three; and the other thirty-four were debaters. 

At the close of the business session eighteen candidates were 
received in convocation into the membership of Pi Kappa Delta. 

Hopkins stated that, “This is one of the best tournaments 
I have ever attended anywhere. I have attended meets all over 
the United States and this is among the very best. The sports- 
manship is excellent and the fellowship is unsurpassable.” 

The Oklahoma convention will meet with the Oklahoma Col- 
lege for Women, Chickasha, Oklahoma in 1933. 

iene iiss 
BLACK vs. WHITE 

Lawrence Klein and Horace Robinson, representing Okla- 
homa City University, met a team from Wiley College of Mar- 
shall, Texas, on March 24th at Oklahoma City, in what is report- 
ed to be the first negro vs. white debate ever held in the south. 
The Pi Kappa Delta question, “Resolved, that the nations of the 
world should adopt a policy of free trade,” was the issue. A ca- 
pacity house greeted the inter-racial debaters. 
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WHOM SHOULD WE HONOR IN THE 
MAY FORENSIC? 
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With 40 to 45 pictures of first place winners and an equal 
number of second and third place winners in debating, oratory 
and extempore speaking before us from which we may select a 
limited number as most worthy of special honour in the pages of 
our May Forensic, what should be the basis of selection? 

We can think of no satisfactory basis of selection—satis- 
factory even to ourselves. We presume that any basis of selec- 
tion regardless of how satisfactory it might seem to the editor 
or anyone not more personally concerned, may seem quite illogi- 
cal and unsatisfactory to the individual coach or contestant who 
does not have at hand the information concerning winners of oth- 
er schools. We are giving you credit for being more interested in 
your school than in any other. We believe that is quite natural 
and therefore normal. 


As editor our safest way is that of absolute impartiality. 
That should be easy, since we have not been personally concerned 
about any coach or any contestant of any school in any province. 
We have in mind the division of honors and representation both 
for men and women in all provinces. 

One means of selection which we hope will be acceptable is 
that we shall include for the most part only seniors, particularly 
if those seniors have been quite continuously active in forensics 
throughout their college life. Since this is the last chance sen- 
iors will have, we believe space is more particularly due them. 

Another basis of selection and elimination is the considera- 
tion of successful participation in more than one event. Of 
course, it is impossible to determine accurately, or perhaps fair- 
ly on this matter. We are bothered with such questions as this, 
for example: “How successful should a senior be in two events 
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before he might be considered fairly to rate above some senior 
who has been successful in only one?” Or say, some student has 
been particularly active during the last year or two, while an- 
other whose achievement is quite as good, has been less active 
from the point of success this year, but more active over three 
or four years. 

There are other troubling considerations. In some cases the 
information as to whether a student has participated in more 
than one event or as to his class rank in college is not available. 
Some chapter representatives or speech instructors sending in 
their information have reported more in detail. In a few cases, 
we have been able to supply additional information by ferreting 
through college papers. This adds to our work without, in some 
cases, adding to the value of a report. 

A further basis of elimination rests in the fact that we are 
postponing the story of the orators for special mention in the 
October Forensic. We are doing this because it was entirely im- 
possible to get a decision on the “National Oratorical-Essay Con- 
test” in time for the May number. As this issue goes to press 
we do not yet have copies of all of the orations. After orations 
are received we have the further problem of getting them judg: 
ed. We hope to have that matter settled in time for the first is- 
sue next year. There are, if you will note, pictures of some ora- 
tors in this issue, however, only in case these orators have been 
successful in one or more other activities. 

There is another basis of elimination that is entirely out- 
side our own decision. We have not received any pictures or re- 
port from some of the provinces. Governors have had to wait 
on coaches or contestants. 

The October Forensic will give additional information on the 
province tournaments, not only on oratory, purposely reserved, 
but also on debating and extempore speaking 

ses #¢#@ @ 


WE ARE PEEVED! 


Our editorial vanity has been snubbed. We are peeved! 

We had expected that after the March Forensic should 
reach the “brotherhood” there would be a concerted scramble on 
the part of the 28 culprit chapters to fling themselves forward 
on penitent knee in an effort to get right with us. 

There has been no such scramble. Altho a few have reacted 
with the appropriate response, an equal few have fallen. The 
result is a tie. February and March each have 28 “in the 
morgue.” (See Forensic, Series 16, No. 4, p. 210.) 
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We note that the Alpha chapters are particularly delin- 
quent. More than one-third of the delinquency is in Alpha 
chapters. Alpha and Beta chapters constitute more than half 
of those who are “in the morgue.” 

What does this mean? Are the older chapters getting tired? 
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ARE YOU ENGAGED? 

That is, are you engaged for the summer? No, we do not 
want you to sell aluminum ware or take subscriptions for mag- 
azines in order to finance next year’s education. O. K. if you 
want to do that, or those, but we are not seeking “alert, aggres- 
sive, intelligent salesmen who can easily make $100 per week 
and up.” Rather we want to put you in print. Perhaps you are 
going to enjoy some unique experience before we meet you in 
debate next fall. You may plan to canoe from source to mouth 
of the Mississippi as does another of whom we know. You may 
expect to stowaway in a trans-oceanic air flight on that antici- 
pated European tour. If you should have such experience, write 
us about it and we will tells the folks (Forensic folks) and we will 


all ask you further about it at Tulsa. 
ses 8 & 


AGAIN WE THANK YOU 


If we should attempt to express our full appreciation to the 
various province governors, heads of speech departments, and 
other members of Pi Kappa Delta for the help and encourage- 
ment they have given the editor, we would have to claim a larger 
share of this issue than is available. 

We could fill a few pages quoting from those who have tak- 
en time out of their busy programs to comment about this and 
that article or suggestion; to assure us of their desire to be of 
service in the various provinces and so forth, and so forth. 

We will omit such quotations for fear some one might think 
that we considered such comment as being complimentary to the 
editor. 

We prefer here merely to express our appreciation for your 
expressed appreciation and for your real help to us. Please ac- 
cept this statement as being our personal response to you. 





“Pi Kappa Delta is exerting a tremendous influence in the 
field of debating and public speaking.”—Prof. EH. L. Ewbank, 
Dept. of Speech, University of Wisconsin. 
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A TRIBUTE 


Almost every issue of most of the college papers of the coun- 
try, patricularly during the football season, gives sorne comment 
by way of tribute to the local director of athletics. 

So much of this is done that it might seem, from the stand- 
point of the newspaper men, to cease to have value as “news.” 
In like manner, from the point of view of the newspaper editor, 
any news concerning a tribute paid to a director of forensics 
should be considered a “‘scoop.” 

Following this sort of reasoning, we feel justified, particu- 
larly in a magazine such as ours, in giving space to a tribute 
which appeared editorially recently in the campus paper of Gus- 
tavus-Adolphus College, the home of the Minnesota Gamma 
chapter. That tribute follows. 

“Scholarship is something more than learning of facts and 
principles. It implies application of genius, a spark of personality 
and initiative, a sort of holy zeal for the discovery of truth. 
These qualities are rare even in a college group. We think we 
see something of it, however, in the work of the forensic depart- 
ment. During the last two years the debate teams and orators 
have won signal honors. Since the one loss at the Wichita bat- 
tles, the department has scored nothing but wins in all its deci- 
sion contests. Sixteen successive victories in forensics argue, 
not that the law of averages has been broken, but that we are 
no longer dealing with averages. Doubtless the secret of these 
successes lies in the unusual scholarly approach and intense re- 
search with which the debaters have attacked their work. Pro- 
fessor Anderson wisely allows his debaters to work out their 
own cases and use their own initiative. Two decisions were won 
by coed teams, the first two victories in women’s debate. To 
Professors Anderson and Bergstrand must go the credit for 
such remarkable achievements, together with the men and wom- 
en who have put their whole-hearted effort into debate. Leland 
Stark and Harold LeVander, especially, as well as the state ora- 
tor, should receive the applause of all Gustavians who honor 
scholarly forensic work.” 

Professor Anderson and his successful forensic students are 
not satisfied to rest on past laurels. Reading in another issue of 
the paper, we note that they will again be host to a debate team 
from Oxford University, England, the first week in November. 

Chapter representatives who go to Tulsa next year will do 
well to keep in mind as dangerous opponents the speakers from 
that chapter which last year won first in the men’s debate. 
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SEVERAL THINGS 


Wir 


HELP YOUR BROTHER—HE MAY HELP YOU 


Do you want a speech position? Senior members of Pi 
Kappa Delta who will graduate this spring will doubtless be in- 
terested in securing a position as instructor in forensic work for 
next summer. 


Do you know of a vacancy in such a position? If so, you 
can help some member of Pi Kappa Delta by sending the infor- 
mation concerning the vacancy to Prof. George Finley, our Na- 
tional Secretary, at the State Teachers’ College, Greeley, Colo- 
rado. Prof. Finley will have the information concerning eligi- 
ble candidates and can assist in getting the candidate and the 
position together. 


Who knows, it might happen that the individual you help 
by supplying information of this kind at the present time might 
later be in a position to help you. Pi Kappa Delta stands for 
cooperation in useful service. 


se # #8 


Are you a subscriber to the Quarterly Journal of Speech 
Education? If not, you should subscribe or use your influence 
in having your department of speech make available this maga- 
zine. The Quarterly Journal carries many interesting articles 
concerning research in the field of speech. Add it to your speech 
library. 


National President Pflaum is making arrangements for 
having a general get-together of all Pi Kappa Delta people who 
will be in attendance at the next meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of Speech in Detroit during the Christmas 
holidays. 
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NOTES FROM THE NATIONAL SECRETARY 











First as George III (George Finley) I propose to settle this 
bet between George I (George Pflaum) and George II (George 
McCarty) about whether or not Pi Kappa Deltans read The For- 
ensic. I have “conclusive evidence” to show that George I wins 
the bet. Since the March issue appeared I have had numerous 
letters that ran something like this: “Dear Mr. Secretary: I 
have read what you said in the March issue about materials for 
the local chapters. Please send me——,” and then follows the 
list of articles needed. And so that’s that! George I, I shall 
collect my cut out. of that bet at Tulsa one year from this time, or 
thereabouts! 
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The most important thing the local chapters have to do now 
is to see to it that this year’s business is finished up in shipshape 
fashion. A good many of you will have done just that thing be- 
fore you read this page. But if your chapter hasn’t sent in its 
new members and ordered their keys yet be sure to do it now. 
Don’t let these things go until summer or fall. If by any chance 
you didn’t get your key orders to me at least three weeks before 
time for your Commencement be sure to write me and tell me 
where you want them sent. We sometimes have a good deal of 
trouble getting keys to their owners after summer vacation be- 
gins. 

Encourage seniors, especially, to send in advanced standing 
blanks bringing their records in the national headquarters up to 
date, even if they do not send in their keys for rejeweling. This 
will save a lot of trouble in case they ever do want to have the 
jewels in their keys changed to show their final standing. 


see 8 8 


It strikes me that it is a little irregular to be called upon to 
prescribe to people who are already in “the morgue.” But then, 
not being a regular doctor anyway, I don’t mind being irregular, 
and so here goes for the prescription. First, though, let “the 
doctor” diagnose the case. The symptoms indicate quite clearly 


(Continued on Page 54) 
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THE FORUM 











A Department for everybody. Send in your suggestions, pet peeves, 


pros and cons. 
. 


R - 
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Why Not a Debate on Debating at the Tulsa Tournament? 
By E. R. NICHOLS, U. of R. 

What about an adequate subject for the 1932 debate tourna- 
ment at Tulsa? Has anybody. an idea? 

Of course we all realize what a good tournament subject 
should be. It should be a big subject—a worthwhile subject. 
We have been particularly fortunate in having had such subjects 
for the three national tournaments in which we debated child 
labor, foreign investments, and disarmament. But where is 
another comparable question? 

A subject that is big enough for a tournament doesn’t grow 
every day. We may be willing to debate subjects for ordinary 
contests that are not particularly good for a tournament. Such 
subjects are too limited in scope and argument—their possibil- 
ities are too soon exhausted. ‘Everyone debating them must 
stick too close to the same line of evidence and attack. This 
makes for monotony and stereotyped work and kills interest. A 
tournament subject should be big enough so that there are many 
angles of approach, many possible ways of attacking the prob- 
lem, many courses open to the negative as well as the affirma- 
tive. Then there is a possibility for varied work, for individ- 
ual and original ways of planning the cases, opportunity for sur- 
prises, opportunity to test real debating skill. 

If possible the tournament subject should have a wealth of 
material printed about it. It should afford a fine chance for 
research and the acquiring of knowledge on an important issue. 
This is educational in a field beyond the practice of public speak- 
ing, and we all realize the value of that. In case we have a sub- 
ject about which there is little written directly—it must have 
at least a great deal of indirect material—like the free trade 
subject for instance—or at least have possibilities of argument 
which careful thinking will develop even in the absence of direct 
printed material. 
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It should be a problem in which we are all more or less in- 


terested——one which we want to debate. If possible it should 
have a direct relationship to good citizenship. Learning about 
it should make us better citizens, and more intelligent voters. 
Or, again it should come home to us in an even more direct or 
personal way—it might have to do with our own problems of 
education and personal development. If we could find that type 
of subject it should be at least profitable. 


It should be two sided. We should not pick an unbalanced 


subject with one side excellent out of all proportion to the pos- 
sibilities of the other side. We are all familiar with subjects 
on which the affirmative has the greatest difficulty because it 
has to carry too great a burden—or one in which a negative is 
handicapped by too great a popular prejudice—or actual lack of 
good evidence. 


My work as editor of “Intercollegiate Debates” obliges me 


each year to make a survey of the subjects being debated in the 
various colleges in different sectiong of the country, and the 
one thing that has come home to me in the last two or three 
years is the dearth of really big and profitable debate subjects. 


This year the following list is being discussed: 

1. Abolish the distinction between amateur and profes- 
sional athletes where admission is charged. 

2. Administration of Government would be better if 
women controlled. 


American Home has broken down. 

Automobile Liability Insurance. 

The Baumes Law. 

Canadian Method of Liquor Control. 

Capitalism is an Antedated System. 

Censorship, Abolition of Legal. 

10. Chain Store System.* 
} 
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11. Church has Failed to Meet Needs of Modern Life. 

12. Conscription of Wealth in Time of War. 

13. Democracy is a Failure. 

14. The Development of Machinery. 

15. Disarmament (also under title of Military Prepared- 
ness. ) 

16. Dominion Government for India. 

17. Department of Education (Federal). 

18. Eighteenth Amendment Should be Repealed. 


| 





American Culture, the European Indictment of. 
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19. Emergence of Women from the Home. 

20. Condemnation of the Federal Farm Board Policy. 

21. Forty Hour or Five Day Week. 

22. Free Trade (International) .* 

23. Gandhi Has Been a Benefit to India. 

24. Independence for Insular Possessions. 

25. Intelligence Tests in Tax-supported Schools. 

26. Intervention of Federal Government in Wheat Situa- 

tion is detrimental. 

27. Japanese Immigration, Quota Law for. 

28. Modern Advertising. 

29. Modern Science is a Menace. 

30. Nationalism is an Evil. 

31. Patriotism—There Should be Education in. 

32. Public Works for the Unemployed. 

33. Recognition of Soviet Russia. 

34. Second Place defeated candidate for Preisdent should 

be a senator at large for one term. 

35. Social Fraternities Should be Abolished. 

36. State Medicine. 

37. Tariff, Smoot-Hawley bill. 

38. Thrift is Not a Virtue. 

39. Unemployment Insurance.* 

40. The Junior College System. 

41. Volstead Act Should be Modified. 

42. Young Plan for Reparations. 

It may be that a few of the old stand-by subjects have not 
been reported such as Cancellation of War Debts, Installment 
Buying, and the Open or Closed Shop. A few new ones such 
as Chain Banking, Hydro-Electric Power also have failed to ap- 
pear. 

The main point is: what in that line-up looks good for a de- 
bate tournament next year? If nothing does, what else is there 
to suggest? It seems to me we ought to be racking our brains 
for something and that we ought to get the list together soon. 
I do not believe we can decide the matter this spring but we can 
take the usual test vote and then await developments before the 
final vote next fall. 

I wonder what about a debate on debating? If that subject 
could be phrased acceptably wouldn’t we have a grand and glor- 


*The three main subjects of the season are m«*Ked thus.* 


(Continued on re 49) 
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ORGANIZING A SPEECH 


By JONATHAN RIGDON, Ph.D., President Emeritus 
Central Normal College, Danville, Indiana 
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We have heard much in recent years from the Behavior- 
ists in the field of speech on the matter of securing atten- 
tion. While this certainly is an important consideration for 
anyone who expects to address an audience, we personally 
feel that too much has been said on this subject to the ex- 
pense of a needed emphasis on the matter of holding and us- 
ing attention once it is secured. 

Dr. Jonathan Rigdon is one of the most effective plat- 
form men we know. He is not a “spell-binder.” Instead he 
holds attention through the presentation of a thought-filled 
message, through an adequate vocabulary and clear organi- 
zation, and through a manner that is at once pleasing and 
at the same time conducive, not only to securing initial at- 
tention, but also to holding that attention throughout. Out 
of it all one gets a clear-cut message that is easy to remem- 
ber. Dr. Rigdon is the author of a number of books. His 
latest contribution, “The Art of Speaking,” is soon to come 
from the press. The simplicity and directness of his article 
below is typical of his style in writing and speaking.— 
Editor's Note. 


F one’s purpose does not justify a speech, no speech should 
be made. In the first place, if I may be allowed so to ex- 
press it, the purpose of a speech should be not subjective, 

but objective. That is, no matter whether he is making a long 
speech or a short one, a sermon or a sentence, an oration or an 
answer to a question, to be effective he must aim not at some- 

thing in himself but at something outside him- 
The Purpose self. He must be all the time thinking and 
of Speaking feeling not that he has a message to give, that 

it is a great message, that he is giving it in 
an artistic way, that people will admire him for doing it in such 
a way, and that when he has done it he will himself feel this way 
or that, and he himself will be such and so. This is all subjective 
and wrong. -Instead he must be all the time thinking and feel- 
ing that the persons to whom he speaks need to have a change 
wrought in them, that they do not see, and his message will help 
them to see; they do not understand and it will help them to un- 
derstand; they do not care and his problem is to make them 
care; they are against his cause, and his task is to make them 
for it; or they are indifferent to the cause, and his task is to have 
them do something about it. This is all objective and right. The 
subjective attitude makes one self-conscious, artificial, awkward, 
embarrassed and uniMprogsive; the objective atttitude makes 
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him natural, independent, forceful, graceful and at ease. With 
all the training in the world one is bound to fail if he goes before 
an audience of one or a thousand feeling that his object and his 
aim is a result in his own mind; and with no training he is sure 
to be listened to if he is intent upon the purpose to produce a 
change in the minds he addresses. 

The first recorded speech ever made was “Let there be 
light.” This should be the purpose of all speeches. Unless one 
has at least a suspicion that he is in possession of light, he should 
not speak. His purpose in speaking is to let that light, not him- 
self, shine. If he has the light and can reveal it, he will speak 
as an authority and be heard gladly. 


It goes without saying that no one can speak well on all sub- 
jects, or even on many subjects. The fact that a man isin demand 
to speak on a certain subject or series of subjects over which he 
may rightfully claim a degree of mastery is no evidence that 
we should care to hear him on other subjects that have engaged 

but little if any of his attention. No one 
The Organization has a right to speak upon a subject unless 
of Thought . he has thoughts on that subject. That is 

important, but even that does not justify 
one in speaking. It is immensely valuable to have a_ prolific 
mind, which turns out thoughts in abundance. This contributes 
largely to the interest of one’s message. Every speech should 
be full of thoughts. Every sentence should express one of them. 
But yet another quality of mind is needed. For a man to be lis- 
tened to, his mind must be not only prolific, but logical. Just 
thoughts are not enough. A speaker must be able to think them 
in order. It is not uncommon to hear speakers whose minds are 
fertile in turning out a surprising number of thoughts but who 
nevertheless fail to satisfy us. We admire the wealth of thoughts, 
we listen with interest for at least a while, but at the end we are 
disappointed. What is the matter? It is this: We have had 
many thoughts presented to us for which we are grateful, but at 
the end we have little if any better understanding of the subject 
than at the beginning. Now understanding is what we all want. 
The lack of understanding is the cause of every question that 
arises in the mind. Understanding should be the purpose of ev- 
ery answer and of every speech. Here we may remember that 
by high authority we have been told that understanding is the 
principal thing and have been admonished with all our getting 
to get understanding. It is a vital mistake to think that anyone 
having thoughts on a subject is entitle? (0 speak on it. In addi- 
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tion to thoughts, understanding is necessary. The purpose of 
all study is understanding. Anyone who speaks is expected to 
express the result of his study. The speaker himself is supposed 
to have understanding, and his purpose in speaking is to produce 
understanding in others. Individual thoughts come with a de- 
gree of spontaneity; understanding comes only as a result of 
study. The speaker must keep constantly in mind that his aim 
is to produce understanding. Just before one opens his mouth 
to speak he should hear the command “Let there be light,” and 
should remember that that light is understanding. 


Only the one who himself has an understanding of a subject 
can speak so that his listeners will have it. We should not un- 
derestimate the value of merely having thoughts. It is certainly 
well worth while. Most of us most of the time are unable to 
have very many individual thoughts. And then without the in- 
dividual thoughts there is nothing to organize, and so under- 
standing is impossible. We must remember, however, that un- 
derstanding is the speaker’s ultimate aim as well as the listen- 
ers’ most earnest wish. 

Now what of individual thoughts? What must be added 
to them to make understanding? The answer is organization. 
What is organization? It is order. To organize thoughts is to 
order them, that is, to put them in order. In this respect, minds 
are not all exactly alike. Some seem to care much for individual 
thoughts, but hardly at all for organization. Others want only 
the minimum of organization. Still others demand complete or- 
ganization. Everything must be in its place. This third class 
is the one the speaker should strive to satisfy in his presentation 
of a subject. If he pleases this group he will please all, for lis- 
teners that are not orderly in their own thinking admire it in 
others. The organization of any subject-matter consists in put- 
ting in order the thoughts pertaining to it. This order is by no 
means an arbitrary one. It is fixed by the sequence in which the 
normal mind’puts its inquiries. In this respect all normal minds 
are so nearly alike that organization for one is organization for 
all. If this were not true, it would be futile to speak at all. Our 
problem is merely to find out the order in which a normal mind 
makes its inquiries, the order in which it wants its questions 
answered. If we can but hit upon that order, our presentation 
will result in light, understanding; if we miss it the result is 
mental darkess, confusion. 

It has already been made clear that thought that is to lead 
to understanding must vs organized. Now let us try to see a 
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little more definitely what is meant by the organization of 
thought. We are not now concerned with thought in the ab- 
stract; we are now caring only about thought on some specific 

subject, for when one speaks he is supposed to 
A Formula speak on a subject. As it seems to me, one’s 
for Thinking thought on any particular subject may be said 

to be organized when he has in order the an- 
swers to eight questions on that subject. And when as a speak- 
er he is able to give these answers in order, his presentation will 
lead to an understanding of the subject. If any reader prefers 
other questions, he is at liberty to substitute them for mine. Or 
if he thinks they should come in a different order, he will change 
that also. After considerable attention to the matter I submit 
the following as, to me, the most suitable questions to ask about 
a subject if one wishes to arrive at organized thought on that 
subject. 


I. What is the subject? Sometimes one will be helped great- 
ly in answering this question by asking, What is it not? Any- 
way, we must first be able to grasp it, see it as a whole. It is 
good to sit down in a quiet place and think about it. Turn it over 
and over in the mind many times. One must define his subject, 
that is, he must think its boundaries around it so that he may 
know where it begins, where it ends, and what it _ includes. 
Whether or not one begins his speech by expressing his defini- 
tion is a matter of individual preference; but one must certain- 
ly have it in his own mind. That is, he must know what he is 
talking about. And very early in his speech he must let his hear- 
ers know what he is talking about. One gets this conception of 
his subject by thinking about it and continuing to think about 
it till it begins to look not altogether unfamiliar. Many times 
a subject that at first is as black as midnight becomes infinitely 
significant after a period of real study. Of course, if one can- 
not by thinking get any conception of his subject, then he must 
read about it; but it is always better to read after a period of 
thinking, and it is absolutely essential to think after a period of 
reading. In the process of getting hold of a subject, finding out 
what it is, thought must be both first and last. One cannot pre- 
sent clearly what is hazy in his own mind. Clearness comes on- 
ly from thinking, and then more thinking. 


II. What does it belong under? What is it a part of ? What 
brought it about, or what caused it? Of what larger subject is 
it a part? Out of what condition or conditions did it arise? What 
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are its antecedents? How has it come to be? Here I prefer to 
list several questions, because in some investigations one ques- 
tion, and in other investigations another question, will best bring 
out the relation wanted; and yet in other investigations perhaps 
all the questions listed, and possibly others would be in place in 
this second step. 

III. What other subjects belong under the same head? That 
is, what subjects are coordinate with the one under considera- 
tion? What other subjects are in the same class with it? 

IV. What is the relation of each of these coordinate sub- 
jects to the subject in hand? 

V. What is the specific relation (or relations) of the subject 
in hand to the broader subject under which it belongs? 

VI. What subjects or parts are included under the subject 
in hand? 

VII. How are these divisions related to one another; and 
particularly, how is each related to the subject in hand? 

VIII. What is the bearing of the whole discussion upon the 
conclusion to be established? 

Now, valuable as I think this scheme or formula may be to 
a speaker who has not yet mastered the art of thinking, it would 
be better for him to throw it all away at the very beginning than 
to think that it must be followed slavishly in every case without 
modification. Subjects may come before us in the explanation of 
which one or more of these eight steps seem superflous. In such 
cases it would be foolish to strain ourselves and weary our au- 
dience by an effort to follow the formula. And if any student, 
after a careful examination of it,—I am sure it is worth that,— 
decides that he can think better without it, I am here and now 
releasing him from all obligation to use it. But for the many 
who realize the importance of order and have not yet learned 
how to organize their thought, I commend very strongly this 
outline or something similar to it. 


AN APPLICATION 

Suppose for illustration that the subject under considera- 
tion is Literature: 

I. Tell what literature is, what it is in a broad or general 
sense, and what it is in a more restricted sense. In which of these 
senses is it one of the fine arts? If this is the way in which one 
wishes to discuss it, then”? 

II. Fine arts is the answer to number II. 
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III. The answer to number III is given by naming the oth- 
er fine arts, architecture, sculpture, painting, music. 

IV. Here one has an opportunity to show how Literature is 
related to, that is, how it influences and is influenced by each 
of the other fine arts. Or if one wishes to consider Literature 
as one of the branches of education, then one would have an 
opportunity to show how it influences and is influenced by each 
of the other branches of study as well as by life, religion and in- 
dustry. Here also one would show how Literature has helped 
to mold or give setting to individual lives, and how on the other 
hand the peculiar mold or setting of individual lives has made 
their expression in literary form inevitable. Here illustrations 
would be in place and exceedingly interesting. 


Under V one would want to show that the elements indis- 
pensable in all Art,—thought-content, form, emotion,—are al- 
ways present in Literature. Some thinkers, owing to their par- 
ticular attitude or inclination, would regard Literature as the 
greatest of the Arts. They would then be expected to give their 
reasons for this view. 


VI. The answer to VI might be Poetry and Prose, which 
would be further subdivided into Drama, Novel, Short Story, 
Letter, Oration, etc. 


VII. Number VII would be answered by comparing these 
different forms of Literature and showing their relative values. 


VIII. The answer to question VIII will depend upon the 
purpose of the discussion. If, for illustration, it is to show the 
value of Literature for life, then all the points bearing on this 
conclusion will be marshalled toward this end. 


The same series of questions, or similar ones, might well 
be answered in the discussion of Hamlet, The Tariff, The Consti- 
tution of the United States, The Democratic Party, the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, Evolution, The Kellogg-Briand Treaty or almost 
any other topic. 

It must be kept in mind that the formula is proposed only as 
a help to those who need it in organizing their thought on some 
subject. Experienced thinkers are not expected to make any 
change in any scheme of organization that has proved satisfac- 
tory. And even beginners are not expected to subject any topic 
to undue strain to make it conform to the formula. The author 
does believe, however, that the order of investigation suggested 
by these eight questions will be found helpful to most students 


(Continued on page 49) 
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HE March number of The Gavel, the official publica- 
tion of Delta Sigma Rho, Honorary Forensic Society, is 
designated as the Silver Jubilee Number. This number 

carries the story of the founding of Delta Sigma Rho and also 
contains interesting articles on the history, traditions and policy 
of the organization. 

We believe Pi Kappa Delta should and will be interested in 

the following abbreviated story taken from the Silver Jubilee 
Number of The Gavel. 


The Foundation of Delta Sigma Rho 
PROFESSOR THOMAS C, TRUEBLOOD, University of Michigan 

Delta Sigma Rho had a double origin. It sprang from the brains of two 
college professors. Whether mental telepathy can reach over many hun- 
dred miles and take form in the minds of kindred spirits and set them to 
writing to each other simultaneously is matter for the cogitation of psy- 
chologists. But the fact is that Professor H. E. Gordon of the University of 
Iowa and Professor E. E. McDermott of Minnesota sat down at their desks 
at the same moment, and each in a letter to the other proposed a national 
honor fraternity for men and women who represent their colleges in author- 
ized intercollegiate debates and oratorical contests. These letters passed on 
the way, and to the amazement of their authors contained almost identic 
propositions. Their desires and enthusiasm were conveyed to heads of 
speech departments of several others of the leading western universities, 
and it was agreed by eight of them to meet in the spring of 1906 to effect 
an organization. 

The delegates assembled at the Hotel Victoria on Michigan Avenue in 
Chicago, two blocks north of the Auditorium Hotel. This hotel has since 
been torn down,—not, however, on account of our meeting. Most of the uni- 
versities were represented by heads of departments, others by students with 
power to act for their institutions. I felt much honored to be asked to pre- 
side at this conference. Professors McDermott and Gordon presented their 
plan in detail which they had worked out; and, as I remember, there were 
very few changes made. The meeting was most cordial and enthusiastic. 
The charter members, in alphabetical order, were the following eight uni- 
versities: Chicago, Illinois, Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, North- 
western, and Wisconsin. 

The sentiment was very strong at the meeting that only the larger and 
more influential universities of the United States, which had well-organized 
courses in public speaking and which belonged to debating and oratorical 
leagues, should first be approached to become members; first, because it 
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would encourage the introduction of credit courses in speech in some uni- 
versities that had been slow to adopt the subject of public speaking in their 
curricula; and, second, because it would stimulate the organization of de- 
bating leagues and oratorical associations throughout the states. Both of 
these objects have been accomplished, and I believe that the organization 
of this and other honor societies has had much to do toward these ends, for 
no other nation is comparable with ours in the development of speech inter- 
ests. 

Among those who extended greetings to Delta Sigma Rho 
on its twenty-fifth anniversary was our own National President, 
Geo. R. R. Pflaum. His statement follows: 

In behalf of Pi Kappa Delta it gives me great pleasure to extend to Del- 
ta Sigma Rho on the twenty-fifth anniversary of its founding, hearty con- 
gratulations. 

Through the cordial cooperation of the forensic organizations, speech 
activities have been advanced, and it is the sincere hope of Pi Kappa Delta 
that these congenial relations may always continue and that Delta Sigma 
Rho may have many more such anniversaries. 

ccaniticatannciicasiiai 
ORGANIZING A SPEECH 
(Continued from page 47) 
in the organization of their thought on most subjects. It is at 
least worth a trial. Then it may be dropped when something 
better appears. amet, 

“Some are geniuses and others are just plain people; but 
certain it is that mediocrity artfully expressed is a larger con- 
tribution than genius clumsily concealed.”—Dr. Jonathan Rig- 
don. 





———_—_ ______—— 
WHY NOT A DEBATE ON DEBATING? 


(Continued from page 41) 
ious time! What about this decision or non-decision debating? 
What about this attack on debating as non-educational as now 
conducted? Could we frame a question that would include both 
discussions? Also it should allow the bringing in of arguments 
on all the mooted points about debate. Of course we should have 
to eliminate any quotations from debate coaches not printed or 
published and therefore open to all comers. Is it possible to get 
such a question properly phrased to make a real debate that is 
a fight? Think it over. This is just a suggestion. My idea is 
that if we tried out such a question we should all learn a lot and 
maybe we might clarify our ideas on the real standards of de- 
bating. Now let somebody else get up on his hind feet and talk. 
I am only trying to get a real subject for our next tournament— 
somebody may have a brilliant idea. 
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AMONG FORENSIC FOLK 


For detailed information on chapter, individual and Province 





achievement, see “Winners in the Provinces,” and “Out of the Prov- 
inces” articles. 
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Twelve new members were initiated into the Minnesota 
Gamma chapter in their local Pi Kappa Delta ceremonies recent- 
ly. Their campus paper informs us that entrance examinations 
for the neophytes were held in the afternoon and that in the ev- 
ening meeting the results of the examinations were considered 
in determining membership eligibility. 
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The Missouri Zeta chapter has been particularly active this 
year. A girls’ team recently in competition with McKendree 
College debaters won a two-to-one decision. This chapter ex- 
pects to have six or eight new eligibles for membership this year. 

se ¢ ¢& @ 

A debate team composed of Lyle Brown and Eugene Matth- 
ews representing Henderson State Teachers” college recently 
won the state college debate tournament. This team won three 
out of four debates in a preliminary and all three debates in the 
finals. This tournament is an annual affair and this is the sec- 
ond consecutive winning for Henderson. 
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The California Epsilon chapter has introduced some inno- 
vations in their regular monthly luncheons. As a part of their 
activity, this chapter has sponsored their annual inter-fraternity 
and inter-sorority oratorical contest, in which 22 organizations 
participated. 
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The Tennessee Alpha chapter has just finished another 
most active season. During the last debate season they have won 
18 out of 23 decision debates. This, they state, is a “batting av- 
erage of .782”—not a bad batting average. They have culminat- 
ed their achievement with the winning of second place in the 
province convention. The local chapter points out that credit 
for their unusual success should go to Professor Verton M. 
Queener. 
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A debate held at Eastern Texas State Teachers’ college in 
which the Texas Gamma debated Kansas Beta had an audience 
of 1000 or more. We have asked Miss Webster, the forensic 
coach there, to tell us how such an audience can be gathered in 
to hear a debate. 
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The Oklahoma College for Women has invited the 1933 
Province Convention to Chickasha. Their invitation has been 
accepted. 
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Governor Patton of the Province of Oklahoma suggested at 
their recent Province Convention that that province establish 
a list of eligible judges to be called upon through a central man- 
agement, these judges to serve at a uniform fee. 
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Eastern State Teachers’ College of South Dakota has two 
debaters, George Moeller and Joyce Gregory, who have debated 
together for seven years thru High and College. During this 
time they have had as their speech instructor Prof. Karl E. 
Mundt. 


DR. FAUNCE ON COLLEGE 


College is absolutely useless unless we bring to it genuine 
intellectual interests. All of us are born, like kittens, with the 
eyes shut. Some men come to college with eyes still closed. The 
greater interests of life have not gripped them. Their exist- 
ence is not vicious, but hopelessly trivial. Even to discuss a 
really weighty problem of industry, politics, or religion, as all 
European students constantly do, is to “queer” oneself irretriev- 
ably. Listen to the conversation in the fraternity house, the 
field house, the boarding house—does it rise above the level of 
the talk at Coney Island? But the world does not look to the 
Island for intellectual leadership and it does look—how eagerly! 
—to the one institution which embodies all its chief hopes and 
loyalties, the American college —From “Facing Life” by Dr. 
W. H. P. Faunce, former president of Brown University. 
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AMERICAN-ENGLISH DEBATES AGAIN 
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T was our privilege a while ago to hear a debate between 
an American team and a team from the English uni- 
versities. I had read what others had to say of their 
impressions of such contests. Comments of others had ranked 
from a very complimentary sort of thing favoring the English 
to unqualified criticism of their debating. It was interesting, 
therefore, to me to hear and to jot down some of my own im- 
pressions. Without attempting an article on the subject, here 
are a few random impressions. 

First of all, I liked the contest, and I liked the English type 
of debate, partiy because it was different. I liked their attempt 
to interest their audience, to make ot the debate something more 
than mere statistics and the citation of authority. 


In some respects, the American debater excels the English 
debater, if the contest which [ witnessed is a fair sample of 
tingiish debating. ‘ine American team was better organized as 
individuals and as a team. ‘lhere was more progress made, less 
overlapping, more 1eai intormation given. ‘Lhe mnglish debater 
1S easler to 11sten to, partiy because of the absence of the qua.. 
ties here listed as advantages to the American debater. He aoes 
not seem to feel that the debate is so all-important. After all, 
Congress or the nations of the world, or even individual citizens 
are not going to do anything very different because of college 
debating. The English seem to have this thought somewhere 
in their consciousness. There was therefore less “straining for 
a point.” 

In the matter of humor it seems to me the English excel. 
I believe this is due essentially to the different types of humor 
used. The humor of the English debater is, for the most part, 
one of phraseology; that of the American debater is apt to be 
more of a humor of incident, a “that-reminds-me” sort of thing. 
It therefore is more likely to seem dragged in by the ears. The 
humor of phraseology, being the higher type of humor, if well 
done, places the American speaker at a disadvantage. It assumes 
a more excellent vocabulary, and if one has the vocabulary, such 
humor is more adaptable to the discussion in hand. The Amer- 
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ican “tacking-on” type of illustration is apt to make his humor 
more isolated and more difficult of transition and application. 

Perhaps the English debater has an advantage over the 
American debater in that he has more opportunity for “polish- 
ed” humor since in debating many schools on the same question 
he can use cleverly arranged phraseology in his later efforts. 
The fact remains, however, that the types of humor used are 
for the most part different. 

Perhaps also, there is an advantage in being away from 
home. Someone has defined an authority as “one who is far from 
home.” The local speaker is more or less handicapped perhaps 
from the start because he is rated inferior by his own people. 
He is not an “authority” under the definition given above. His 
audience already knows, perhaps, too much about him. He has 
no opportunity to put on airs. Whether the audience rates the 
local speaker low, he may expect to be so rated and therefore 
the result for him is the same. 

It is the opinion of more than one teacher of speech who 
has known of English debating over a period of years that Am- 
erican. English debates have been good for both groups. A well- 
known speech authority said recently in our hearing that it was 
his opinion that the English had improved their debating by 
putting into it more of content, and that the American debater 
has improved his work by introducing more of the humor ele- 
ment. It was his belief therefore that international debating 
for these reasons as well as for others is of great value. 


It was my own impression as I listened to the contest that 
all the debaters failed as most college debaters do in the very 
important matter of personal convinction. The question debat- 
ed was one in which every speaker might have had or developed 
real personal interest and conviction. Yet there was a dead- 
level lukewarmness about it that prevented its getting over to 
the audience as being anything very vital. There were a few 
“flare-ups” on the part of the American debaters, but it seemed 
to me to come from the fact that their opponents had disagreed 
with them in their case rather than;that they were concerned 
about the cause under discussion. After all, in debating, one of 
the goals is persuasion. We not only want to get something 
said, we want to convince somebody. We should want to con- 
vince not only to the point of academic agreement, but, if pos- 
sible, to create opinion, to influence conduct or action. Let both 
American and English debaters keep uppermost this goal, avoid- 
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ing the one-two-three-ness so common in American debate briefs, 
and the overstressed humor of the English debater. Both are 
good and necessary, but the speaker must be careful to guard 
against their becoming dominant. 





FOUR EUROPEAN DEBATE TEAMS IN U. S. NEXT FALL 


There will be four debating teams from Europe engaging in 
verbal combat with the orators of American colleges and uni- 
versities during the fall of 1931. For the first time in the his- 
tory of international debating the National Student Federation 
of America will present a Turkish team. A team from Holland 
will also make its debut in American forensics. 

The federation will again sponsor and direct teams for 
two groups of English students. December 20, 1930, concluded 
the series of international debates conducted under the auspices 
of the National Student federation. Teams from England, 
Germany, and Scotland engaged a total of 110 debates with 
colleges located in every state in the union. 


i ceecmcaticts 


NOTES FROM THE NATIONAL SECRETARY 


(Continued from Page 38) 


an advanced case of “collegiate irresponsibilititus.” Fortunate- 
ly there is a sure cure. Let every chapter elect as local chapter 
officers students who know how to accept responsibility. If 
you'll do this, “the morgue” will have to go out of business, this 


next year. 
se *¢ o 


Last Membership Number—10223, issued to Robert Wilson, 


Kansas Gamma. 
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Last Key Number—7695, issued to Minna Tigges, Colorado 
Beta. 
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By GLENN FRANK 
President of the University of Wisconsin 


(During his undergraduate days Glenn Frank won first place in the 
Annual Contest of the Northern Oratorical League.) 
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The other day I spoke of three things we will have to do 
before we can expect to have an adequate supply of great teach- 
ers. 

Today, I want to speak of three things that mark a great 
teacher. 

First, the great teacher never stops studying his subject. 

He does not lecture year after year from the same dog-ear- 
ed and yellow notes. 

He is in the best sense of the word a research man, which 
does not mean, by the way, that he is forever publishing mono- 
graphs and books in his field. Frankly, when I have an appoint- 
ment to make I am not at all impressed by a long list of research 
publications by the candidate. I want to see the man and get 
the feel of his mind, for some of the livest minds in the world 
of scholarship are not forever rushing into print. I am con- 
vinced that infinite harm has been done to our universities by 
the over-emphasis we have put on publication by the teachers 
we appoint. We need men of wide and deep knowledge, and 
many teachers would be broader and wiser men if they studied 
and thought more and wrote less. 

Second, the great teacher keeps his mind fresh and free. 

He must be given the chance every so often to get away 
from the routine schedule of his work so that he can have time 
to examine himself, his mind and his methods. He must have 
time for travel, for leisurely reading. He must have time to 
peer into all the corners of his field so that he will not become a 
too narrow specialist. He must have time to dip into some re- 
lated but different activities. He must have the chance to be- 
come wise as well as learned. 

Third, the great teacher establishes a personal as well as 
professional relation with his students. 

I confess that I lose interest in a teacher when I discover 
that he never sees his students save in his class-rooms and in his 
(Continued on page 59) 
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QUOTING MAYOR WALKER— 
“SPEECH PREPARATION IS UNNECESSARY” 
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classes, references to the advice of “Jimmie” Walker, 

mayor of New York City. Such references dated back to 
a magazine article which appeared a year ago this month, in 
which Mr. Walker was quoted as having stated that preparation 
for public address not only does not help, but actually hinders a 
speaker. 

The interviewer who gives us the story states that Mr. Wal- 
ker advises: “No matter how inadequate you may feel, no mat- 
ter how uneasy it may make you, never prepare a speech. When 
the time comes, simply get on your feet, say whatever is in your 
head. . .You’ll be a better speaker in the long run if you’ll force 
yourself at whatever cost to speak extemporaneously . . .Begin 
thinking about your speech while the preceding speakers are 
talking—not before. . . Some word of a previous speaker usual- 
ly gives me a cue for an opening.” 

We presume, of course, that Mr. Walker is here talking about 
after-dinner speaking. On an occasion of this kind, of course, 
it is often true that there are a number of speakers. One won- 
ders what would happen to Mr. Walker if he were the only one on 
the program. Or supposing there were others on the program, 
but that he were called on first. In such instances there would 
be no “cues.” 

But “Jimmie” is different. He is quite generally, we pre- 
sume, placed at a more dramatic position on the program. In 
such a case he may well follow his own advice, at least in some 
respects. We seriously doubt, however, that even he goes as un- 
prepared as he here suggests. As a matter of fact the reporter 
of the interview adds the amendment that what Mr. Walker real- 
ly means by his advice, ‘Don’t prepare your speech” is, “Know 
your subject.” But how can one know his subject without prep- 
aration? This writer further explains that “although Mr. Wal- 
ker’s talk is not prepared, his mind is.” By which we suppose 
he means that Mr. Walker has a fund of information on which 
he can draw for a great variety of occasions. How did he get that 
way? Whence this fund of information? How did his mind be- 


(1) cissse the last year we have heard, in and out of speech 
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come prepared? We are sorry that we do not have available the 
information as to Mr. Walker’s early efforts in public address. 
In the absence of such evidence we are going to believe that some- 
where along the way, through his study in or out of books, of 
facts and folks, he has constantly accumulated usable material. 
He has prepared. 


If we may be privileged to have an opinion on the matter we 
would guess that Mr. Walker either did not mean what he said or 
that before saying it he did not stop to analyze his thought. We 
believe that he did not consider several matters. Among them 
he forgets or ignores the fact that few speakers have had or will 
ever have the varied opportunity for speech experience before 
public audiences that he has had. Without such opportunity one 
can not develop such effective oral expressions; cannot build up 
an adequate vocabulary; would not have the desire to speak. Al- 
so, of course, most of us do not have the prestige that Mr. Walker 
has in his official position. That must help a lot. Most of us do 
not even have the clothes, and we believe in spite of Abraham 
Lincoln and his success, that clothes, particularly when connected 
with officialdom, as in the case of Mr. Walker, help on first im- 
pressions and serve to lend confidence to the speaker. 


Is Mayor Walker’s advice safe for the beginning speaker 
even assuming that Mr. Walker’s ability as a speaker has been 
entirely developed under the system which he advocates? What 
do other successful speakers say? There is not space here to at- 
tempt to answer this question. One reference to which there 
might be added many, by way of refutation to Mr. Walker’s ad- 
vice, is that of the great “God-like’”’ Webster, who stated on one 
occasion “There is no such thing as extemporaneous acquisi- 
tion.” 
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HOW TO BECOME A POLITICAL ORATOR 
FORMULA OF TWO BOSTON MAYORS 


(Reprinted from the Emerson Quarterly.) 
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WO of Boston’s outstanding public speakers, Mayor 
James M. Curley and former Mayor John F. Fitzgerald, 
prescribed a forumla for those who may wish to become 

great political orators in this day and age. They present some- 

what varying opinions. 

Mayor Curley says he owes his accomplishment to hard 
work and lifelong preparation, while ex-Mayor Fitzgerald gives 
all the credit to “the Irish in him.” 

Says Mayor Curley: “The ability to address an audience is 
not a natural endowment but an acquisition that requires con- 
scientious and strenuous self-training. To be an orator neces- 
sitates fortifying the mind with an inexhaustible fund of infor- 
mation, cultivating a retentive memory; it requires constant 
reading as well as the proper voice training. It is extremely 
difficult. Cardinal O’Connell, Dr. Cadman and Dr. James J. 
Walsh, three of the most renowned public speakers in this coun- 
try today, are veritable store-houses of information, and owe it. 
all to hard work.” 

According to the Mayor, addressing an audience is compar- 
able to acting behind the foot-lights, and requires an _ equal 
amount of training and preparation. Create the right atmos- 
phere and you get the right reaction, is his belief. 


“From observations,” he adds, “it has been coming to my 
attention that the day of face-to-face public speaking is quickly 
passing, and the medium of the radio is taking its place. Dur- 
ing the past campaign, it was only with the most outstanding 
roster of speakers that a comfortable-sized audience could be as- 
sembled. About 80 percent of the people prefer to remain by 
their firesides and listen in on rallies and addresses. Soon there 
will be only radio orators.” 

Another new development that he emphasized is the de- 
mand for shorter, more concise and less detailed discourses. 


“A Webster would have a great deal of difficulty in holding 
an audience today for more than an hour,” he asserts. ‘“Lin- 
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coln’s Gettysburg address is a perfect example of the 1931 pub- 
lic speech.” 

“Speakers, too,” he concludes, “will be required to make 
more careful preparation, watch diction and enunciation. Gone 
are the days of impromptu and extemporaneous speeches. The 
introduction of the radio has revolutionized all public speaking.” 

The two mayors agreed that the old-fashioned oratorical 
displays with prepared gesticulations and! histrionics would nev- 
er return, but the ex-Mayor, prominent for ability to vocalize, 
especially where a particular song is concerned, says he owes 
his individual ability to inheritance. 

“It’s the Irish in me,” he says. “Italians, French, Jews and 
Poles are all wonderful orators, especially the Irish. English- 
men and Scotchmen are too repressed and self-centered to feel 
the call of a great question, and lack the fire and pep that gives 
a speaker his charm. 


“No, I never studied for public speaking, but just respond 
with the whole of me when the urge comes to arouse the people, 
and let them see what is going on around them. 


“With women doubling the number of votes, and their de- 
sire to see the candidates in action, there is going to be a lot more 
local public speaking, and better speakers, too. The introduc- 
tion of the radio has given a start to many men who otherwise 
would not have the courage to face the public. 


“Oratory is the salvation of society, and can have more ef- 
fect than any other medium, including the newspaper. The hu- 
man voice is the most powerful thing in the world, and can bring 
the right things into life, help humanity and act as a savior to 
society.” 


QUALIFICATIONS FOR A GOOD TEACHER 


(Continued from page 55) 


office at stated office hours. The great teacher is willing to have 
his private life broken into by eager students who come into his 
home at odd hours for informal and unofficial intellectual wrest- 
ling bouts. Ail this is taxing enterprise. But whover said that 
the life of the great teacher is an easy life? 
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Vil rr ne 


HE word strategy should probably not appear in the title 
of this article because of its doubtful associations. We 
sometimes use it, when we have been defeated, to ex- 

plain our opponent’s tactics to ourselves and to anyone else who 
may care to listen. Then, usually, the inference is that we are 
surprised that the gentlemen of the opposition would “stoop to 
such methods.” Thus it comes about that the word strategy of- 
ten carries some notion of taking an unfair advantage, of inten- 
tional misquotation, of deliberate misrepresentation, of doing 
the things that one admits to be wrong for the sake of winning 
a point. 

So, since we have persisted in using the word, in spite of its 
doubtful connotation, a definition seems clearly indicated. And, 
because any one-sentence definition that comes to mind is about 
as unsatisfactory as such definitions usually are, we will explain 
what we mean in the light of a typical situation, a debate on pro- 
hibition, between two distinguished men who hold almost oppo- 
site points of view. 

This public debate is not, from the point of view of the de- 
baters at the moment of the meeting, a search for truth. Each 
speaker, we can assume, has made a study of the evidence and 
believes that he has already found the truth. To each it seems 
unthinkable that an intelligent person should read the same ev- 
idence and arrive at the opposite point of view. Yet what seem- 
ed incredible has come to pass, and an audience has gathered to 
hear the two distinguished men defend opposite sides of the 
highly controversial question. On the platform are the two 
speakers, each confident that he is right and that the other is 
ipso facto wrong, each fearful lest he be discredited in the eyes 
of the audience, each anxious to win converts to his cause and 
ready to use all legitimate means to accomplish that end. 

Society has outlawed certain means of discrediting an op- 
ponent on the public platform. Violations of the codes of cour- 
tesy and common honesty are just as reprehensible in debate as 
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anywhere else and, of course, are not included in our definition 
of strategy. 

But to be effective each speaker must do more than state 
what he concieves to be the facts. Much depends on his skill in 
relating his arguments to the experiences of his hearers, in ap- 
pealing to attitudes and antagonisms already existing in their 
minds, and on his success in directing their attention toward the 
strong points in his own arguments and the weaknesses in those 
of hisopponen t. It is to this skill in presentation, this “learning 
to put one’s best foot foremost,” that we apply the term “strat- 
egy.” 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES 


A debate speech is not a thing to be judged by fixed rules, 
regardless of the effect it has produced on the audience. The de- 
bater is using voice and action as stimuli in the hope that he can 
get his hearers to respond as he wishes them to respond. The 
members of the audience react to the speaker’s words in terms 
of their own past experiences. In real life situations, then, the 
effectiveness of the argumentative speech is judged in terms of 
the reactions which it provokes. A speech may observe all rules 
of grammar and fulfilll the general requirements of unity, co- 
herence, and emphasis, and rank low on the basis of this test. 

The first principle of effective strategy 

1. Analyze Your is to make a careful analysis of the audience 

Audience that will hear you speak. The two most 

important points to be considered for our 

purposes are (a) the amount of information about the question 

which your hearers already possess, and (b) their general atti- 
tude towards the proposition. 

(a) If your hearers know little or nothing about the ques- 
tion, your speeches must supply the information essential to an 
understanding of the controversy. It is often necessary to in- 
form before beginning the process of persuasion. But if the 
history of the question is a matter of common knowledge, the 
same explanation that was so desirable in the other case would 
be a waste of time. 

(b) On the basis of their general attitude towards the ques- 
tion audiences may be classified as favorable, hostile, or indiffer- 
ent. Oftentimes, representatives of all three groups will be 
found in the same audience. 


How can such an analysis be made? Here are two plans 
that have been worked successfully: (a) Have as many students 
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as possible write down their reactions to the question, why they 
favor or oppose the proposition, what questions they would have 
to have answered before they would change their opinions, etc. 


(b) After the debaters have studied the question for some 
time and are about to prepare their final speeches, have them 
talk with as many townspeople as possible about their attitude 
on the proposition. 

Have the debaters study the answers 

Il. Construct your given by both students and townspeople. If 
Outline on this Basis 4 great many mention some argument, it 
of this Analysis. must be dealt with, no matter how trivial it 
may seem to the debaters who have studied 

the question for some time. If the results show the audiénc 
will have little information of any sort about the question 
it must be supplied. If a general favorite attitude towards 
the affirmative proposal is revealed the affirmative should 
capitalize on this advantage in the first speech, and the first 
negative speaker must deal with this before his hearers will 
be willing to pay attention to his other arguments. If, on 
the other hand, one finds the audience hostile to the affirmative 


proposal, the reasons for this hostility must be dealt with in 
some manner before much progress can be made. 


An outline that would suit one audience might be quite in- 
effective with another. Study your audience as thoroughly as 
possible and build your case to fit it. Custom-built cases are 
much better than the ready-made ones. 

Many words are more than names of 
Il. Use “Loaded qualities or attributes, or things; they arouse 
Words” in Present- in us feelings of approval or disapproval; 
ing your Evidence. they ware “yes-response” or “no-response” 
words. We learn about new things, and 
tend to accept or reject them, as they are compared with things 
that we already approve, or likened to others that we learned to 
disapprove. The attitude of approval or disapproval does not 
even depend on a knowledge of what the words mean; it may 
come from the manner in which the words are uttered. Thus, 
we may approve of justice, or liberalism, and disapprove of rad- 
icals and traitors, without being able to give a satisfactory defi- 
nition of the terms. 

The wise debater uses “‘yes-response” words in connection 
with his proposal and “no-response” words to describe the posi- 
tion taken by his opponent. The following introductory sen- 
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tences from Henry Van Dyke’s speech “For Freedom of Con- 
science” are filled with loaded words. 


This is not a political speech. I am no politician—nothing but 
a private citizen with progressive principles and conservative tastes, 
an old Presbyterian parson, an independent writer, and a son of lib- 
erty in the eighth generation of native-born Americans. I welcome 
the opportunity of speaking by radio to many thousands of unseen 
friends and neighbors, Protestants, Jews, Catholics, and member of 
no visible church, about a subject which is very dear to my heart: 
Freedom of Conscience in these United States. 


For an excellent example of the application of ‘“‘no-response” 
words to the opposition, read Claude G. Bowers keynote speech 
at the Democratic national convention in 1928. The following 
sentences are taken from his introduction as printed in the daily 
papers on June 27 of that year. 


The American Democracy has mobilized today to wage a war 
of extermination against privilege and pillage. We prime our guns 
against autocracy and bureaucracy. We march against the centra- 
li-ation which threatens the liberties of the people. We fight for 
the republic of the fathers and for the recovery of the covenant 
from the keeping of a caste and class. We battle for the honor of 
the nation, besmirched and bedraggled by the most brazen and 
shameless carnival of corruption that ever blackened the reputation 
of a decent and self-respecting people. 


The advice to use loaded words is not to be construed as ad- 
vice against the use of evidence. But unless the evidence is con- 
nected with the experiences of the audience by means of these 
words the speech will tend to be “dry” and the skillful choice of 
these words and phrases constitutes one of the most subtle forms 
of strategy. 


A FEW SPECIFIC TECHNIQUES 


Of the many devices that may be used, we have space to 
mention only a few. 

(a) Ask questions to be answered by your opponents. Choose 
the question that, more than any other, is troublesome for your 
opponents to answer. Ask it early in the debate after showing 
the audience why they need to know the answer in order to un- 
derstand the position of the opposing team. Each member of 
your team must be ready to follow up the question by being pre- 
pared to deal with any answer that may be made, or by showing 
the significance of the failure of the opposition to attempt an 
answer. 
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A few don’ts to be observed in connection with this device: 


Don’t ask a question unless you are sure that it will be dif- 
ficult for your opponent to answer it. 


Don’t ask a question without showing your hearers why you 
are asking it and why it is important that they should know the 
answer. 


Don’t ask a question at the end of your speech and demand 
that the next speaker answer it, without time for reflection. 


Don’t ask more than one or two questions of this sort. 


(b) Ask questions to be answered silently by the audience. 
This type of question usually suggests the answer that is expect- 
ed but, if it is skillfully done, the listener feels that he has 
thought of the proper reply himself. This method has all the 
advantages of the “putting-it-up-to-you” technique. Consult 
almost any classic debate for examples of this device. 


(c) Use a few pieces of the most significant evidence and 
take time to explain their significance. You will have much 
more evidence than you can present. Instead of trying to say 
as much of it as possible, select a limited number of pieces of 
evidence which will appeal, especially to your hearers and make 
the most of them. 


(d) Attempt to prove only what is necessary to establish 
your side of the case. A reform need not be perfect in order to 
make its adoption worth while. Do not claim too much for your 
proposal. You will find it easier to present evidence in support 
of a moderate position, and the opposition will, in consequence, 
find the attack more difficult. 


(e) Show that the affirmative proposal should be opposed 
because of what it will lead to. Thus the opponent of the child la- 
bor amendment argued that the amendment should be defeated 
because it was a step towards state socialism. The administrator 
refuses a request on the grounds that if it were granted many 
more would come in which would be much more difficult to re- 
fuse. 


